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Tony's Touch 
impacts Terre Haute and beyond 


Tony Hulman Jr. inherited the Hulman 
family business from his father in 
1942. He spent the next 35 years 
expanding the Hulman dynasty, while 
at the same time sharing the family’s 
wealth with such benefactors as Rose- 
Hulman Institute of Technology and 
Indiana State University. In 1945, 
Hulman began to turn his focus east to 
the Indianapolis Motor Speedway. 
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Spreading the wealth: Tony Hulman Jr., head of the Hulman empire from 1931 to his death in 1977, 

donated $11 million to Rose Polytechnic Institute in 1970, at which time the college was renamed as 

pos p wen Institute of Technology. Hulman is shown here on the Rose-Hulman campus east of 
erre Haute. 


Marriage of 
~ money 


When Tony Hulman Jr. and 
Mary Fendrich were married 
Oct. 6, 1926, it was a union 

of wealth. Tony and Mary 

were the only children of 

the wealthiest and most 

powerful families in their 

hometowns, Terre Haute 
and Evansville. 
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THE 


HULMANS 


COMING TO AMERICA 


Terre Haute’s financial promise brings the 
Hulman family to Indiana. Herman Hulman and 
his brothers, seeking out the American dream, 
build the foundation for the Hulman empire. 


Tribune Star 


Special section 


Anton Hulman Jr., known simply as Tony, made 
a lasting imprint on the dynasty and on Terre 
Haute. During his time at the head of the family, 
the Hulmans made many philanthropic gifts while 
expanding the family fortune. Tony’s purchase of 
the speedway turned the family’s focus east. 


he only time Anton 
Hulman Jr. ever cir- 
cled the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway in a 
race car, in 1950, 
hard-charging ex- 
driver Wilbur Shaw 
was at the wheel, 
according to Sonny 
Kleinfield’s book “A 
Month at the Brickyard.” 

Approaching the first turn at 120 
miles per hour, as Kleinfield tells it, 
Hulman started yelling for Shaw — 
who’d won the race in 1937, 1939 
and 1940 — to slow down. 

He even knocked Shaw’s foot off 
the accelerator at one point, the 
story goes, and he never wanted to 
race around the track again. 

Despite his aversion to 120 miles- 
per-hour turns, speed also fascinat- 
ed Hulman. Growing up, he’d 
watched fancy cars zoom along the 
National Road in his hometown of 
Terre Haute. As a boy, he’d first 
been part of the Indianapolis 500 
crowd in 1914, five years after the 
speedway was built. 

Days after World War II ended, 
Hulman, then 44, ended up smack in 
the middle of the straightaway at the 
speedway. The only crowds this time 
were of weeds stubbornly blocking 
every grandstand entrance and the 
cracks zigzagging the track surface. 

Ten days later, Nov. 14, 1945, he 
and right-hand man Joe Cloutier 
met with Indianapolis attorney Paul 
Davis, who represented speedway 
owner and famed flying ace Eddie 
Rickenbacker, a man more at ease 
with speed than Hulman but so 
unenthused about the speedway he 
planned to close it for good. 

In a posh private room at the 
Indianapolis Athletic Club, Hulman 
bought the speedway for $750,000. 
He said he was buying the track to 
resurrect a Hoosier tradition. The 
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grandson of dry-goods merchants 
who came to Terre Haute to make 
money and who had pushed the 
empire those merchants founded 
before the Civil War to the national 
level said he wasn’t interested in 
making money at the track. 

He is the bridge between those 
dry-goods merchants and the current 
Hulman generation. It’s appropriate 
that speed fascinated him but scared 
him because the men who founded 
the family empire rarely traveled 
faster than a horse-drawn wagon; 
the man now atop the empire, his 
grandson Tony George, revels in 
speed and the money it can bring. 

Yale-educated, Hulman had 
inherited a multimillion-dollar com- 
pany when his father died in 1942. 
He had married the heir of an even 
richer fortune, Mary Fendrich, of 
the Evansville cigar-makers; both 
would become famous for saying 
“Gentlemen, Start Your Engines.” 

He would become Terre Haute’s 
most prominent Hulman patriarch, 
the one at the helm as the Hulman 
name made its way onto a munici- 
pal airport, a private engineering 
college, a city golf course and a state 
university's civic center through 
gifts of millions. 

He gave and gave locally, and 
many look back nostalgically to his 
patriarchy. But his purchase of the 
speedway — his fascination with 
speed and move to preserve a 
Hoosier tradition — irrevocably 
turned the focus of the family 
empire to the east. 

Despite his wealth, power and 
influence, influence very alive today, 
some who knew him say he was 
plain in many ways — a man’s man. 
In his hometown, where his name is 
still the one many city residents 
associate with the family empire, he 
was known simply as Tony. 


See Tony, Page 2 
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Leaacy Lives On 


Today, the Hulman George family mulls its 
future in Terre Haute as the 150th anniversary of 
its arrival in the city approaches. Having closed 
its original wholesale grocery venture, the family, 
with Tony George at the wheel, is putting 
increased emphasis on motorsports. 
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‘Touched 


by the Hulmans ` 


Wilbur Shaw 

A three-time winner of the Indianapolis 
500, Indianapolis native Wilbur Shaw is the 
man many say was convinced Tony Hulman 
was the only man who could save the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway from destruc- 
tion when owner Eddie Rickenbacker wanted 
to sell it. Upon his purchase of the speedway 
for $750,000 in 1945, Tony made Shaw pres- 
ident of the speedway board and himself 
president. Shaw’s tenure in that role would be 
less than 10 years; in 1954, he died in an 
unexplained plane crash into a cornfield. 


Max Ehrmann 


One of the most famous men to come 
from Terre Haute, Max Ehrmann lived a few 
blocks from Tony Hulman as Tony was grow- 
ing up. A graduate of Harvard University, 
Ehrmann wrote novels, plays, poetry, essays 
and short stories. A poem written by him, 
“Desiderata,” was translated into several lan- 
guages and sold more than a million copies; 
another Ehrmann creation, “A Prayer,” also 
became famous. 


Eddie Rickenbacker 


Born in 1890 in Columbus, Ohio, Eddie V. 
Rickenbacker was the son of immigrants from 
Switzerland who met in that city. He raced at 
the Indianapolis Motor Speedway before 
becoming a World War | flying ace and pur- 
chasing the speedway in 1927. After closing 
the speedway after the 1941 race, 
Rickenbacker — who bought Eastern Airlines 
in April 1938 — was too busy with that and 
other interests to reopen the speedway fol- 
lowing World War Il, and said he didn’t have 
the time or money to rehabilitate the track. He 
directed Wilbur Shaw to attract capital, and 
Shaw caught the interest of Tony Hulman. 


John A. Logan 


John A. Logan was'president of Rose 
Polytechnic Institute when Tony and Mary 
Fendrich Hulman turned their philanthropic 
efforts toward the school in the 1960s. 
Logan and the school celebrated as the cou- 
ple gave millions for various projects, includ- 
ing the Hulman Memorial Student Union, 
named in honor of Tony’s parents, and the 
$11 million gift of the Hulman Foundation 
properties in 1970. In honor of that donation, 
the school changed its name to Rose- 
Hulman Institute of Technology. Upon 
Tony's death in 1977, Logan described Tony 
as “one of the greatest men | knew any- 
where in the world,” and said the Hulman 
donations came at “a very critical time.” 


Carl Stahl 


Carl Stahl was another of the wealthy 
men living: in the neighborhood Tony 
Hulman grew up in. Stahl, as the head mem- 
ber of the Stahl, Urban & Co. manufacturers 
of pants, shirts, overalls and coats, had 
dealings with Tony’s grandfather, Herman 
Hulman, as well as a trade that extended 
across the United States. The company had 
a large factory in Terre Haute in addition to 
plants in other cities. 


Alan C. Rankin 


Alan Rankin, president of Indiana State 
University from 1965-75, 
was pleased to announce 
Tony and Mary Fendrich 
Hulman’s $2.5 million gift 
in October 1969 toward a 
new civic center, named 
Hulman Civic Center in 
honor of the donation. 
Rankin, who referred to 
Tony as “a national trea- 
sure.” Like Mary Hulman, 
Rankin has a winter home 
in Naples, Fla., and 
remained a friend of the family after he retired 
from the university in 1980 after serving as 
special assistant to the president five years. 


Ralph Tucker 


Five-term Terre Haute mayor Ralph 
Tucker was mayor when Tony Hulman in 
1959 bought the Terre Haute House, Grand 
Opera House Block and Terre Haute House 
Garage in “one of the largest, if not the 
largest, downtown real estate and property 
transfers in many years,” a local newspaper 
said. And Tucker was in the opera house 
crowd Sept. 21, 1959, during a dinner and 
performance marking its closing. In a brief 
speech, Tucker noted Bud Taylor, Terre 
Haute’s bantam weight champion, fought 
some of his best bouts in the Grand. Tony 
Hulman, also in the crowd, said fire hazards 
were part of the reason he decided to 
demolish the circa-1897 structure. When 
Tony bought the Terre Haute House, it was 
still a busy hotel and vital part of the down- 
town; by the time he died on Oct. 27, 1977, 
it had been closed to travelers for seve 
years. s 


Richard Van Allen 


Richard Van Allen started working at the 
Terre Haute House in 1956, later becoming 
manager, a position he held until February 
1996. Van Allen became acquainted with the 
Hulman family, particular- 
ly Tony Hulman and his 
mother, Grace Ada Smith 
Hulman, after Tony 
bought the Terre Haute 
House, the Terre Haute 
House Garage and the 
Grand Opera House. Van 
Allen said people don’t 
realize that Tony Hulman 
“gave so much” to keep 
the hotel open even after 
Interstate 70 began 
pulling guests away, such as selling food at 
cost and allowing groups to meet in the hotel 
for free. 


Ye rr 


This 20-foot cross marks the Hulman family plot at Calvary Cemetery. Herman 
Jr. and Tony Hulman donated money to the cemetery in memory of their par- 
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ents, Herman Sr. and Antonia Reifenstah! Hulman. 


Legacy Continued from Page 1 


Wealth, power 
familiar to Tony 


Kate Metzel Debs answered the 


' soft knocking on the door of the tall, 


gingerbread-fringed home at 451 N. 
Eighth St. to the familiar face of 
Tony Hulman, the boy who lived in 
the white Italianate home with the 
sparkling beveled glass at 802 
Chestnut St. 

If Kate’s young nephew, Boydie 
Baur, was there, he and Tony would 
chase adventures in and around the 
wealthy neighborhood, racing their 
bicycles and tumbling in pursuit of 
the pigskin. 

Growing up, the only child of 
Anton and Grace Hulman became 
familiar with wealth and power. 
Debs’ husband, Socialist Eugene V. 
Debs, ran for president five times in 
the early 20th century. If Debs, 
friend to three generations of . 
Hulmans, was home when Tony 
knocked, he might gather the neigh- 
bor children and take them around 
the corner for nickel sodas at Black’s 
Drug Store; perhaps this prompted 
Tony’s love of ice cream, especially 
chocolate. 

But it wasn’t just the Debs home 
young Tony frequented; he became a 
familiar face in many of the impres- 
sive homes nearby. Neighbors includ- 
ed Max Ehrmann, Harvard graduate 
and famous poet; Carl Stahl, head of 
Stahl, Urban & Co., nationwide man- 
ufacturer of pants, shirts, overalls 
and ceats; and B.L. Viquesney, senior 
partner of one of the city’s biggest 
printing companies. 

For Tony, who attended St. 
Benedict’s School, days dawned care- 
free and ended with plans for the 
next day shouted to pals heading 
home in deepening twilight. At work, 
his father talked coffee, a product 
Hulman & Co. first made in the late 
1870s. 

“Some of you have requested me to 
tell you something about coffee yet a 
number of you, no doubt, know about 
as much about this subject as I do,” 
Anton said once in a speech to 
employees. “One thing sure, there is 
money in it, and that is a good rea- 
son why we should all exert our- 
selves to push the sale of it. 

“I remember that our late H. 
Hulman Sr. used to tell me, ‘Don’t 


forget why you are in business.’” 

The business was his father’s life, 
and Tony knew it would someday be 
his, even as he left Terre Haute for 
preparatory school at Lawrenceville 
(N.J.) School and Worchester (Mass.) 
Academy. Though information on 
Tony’s academic record is scarce, 
there’s no doubt of his success in 
sports. In 1919, officials chose him 
for the All-American Scholastic Team 
in high hurdles, and in 1920, the pole 
vault. 


But school and sports paledin | 
importance after World War I. Tony 
had joined the American Red Cross 
Ambulance Corps in 1918. The 
ambulance job showed him pain and 
agony, but none touched him like 
wartime commerce burdened his 
father. The constant price fluctuation 
forced Hulman & Co. to sell at a dan- 
gerously close profit margin, say A.R. 


Markle and Gloria Collins in the his- , 


tory they wrote for the company as it 
marked 100 years in business. 


Anton’s health reached the point 
doctors ordered him — just like they 
had his workaholic father — to light- 
en his load. In 1918, Anton resigned 
as Vigo County’s administrator of 
wartime food laws, placed company 
leadership in his brother’s hands and 
left for rest at his palatial waterfront 
home in Miami. 


The war would also force Hulman 
& Co. to close its Brazil, Evansville 
and Paris, Ill., branches; wartime 
regulations restricted a business to 
one base in any state. The Paris and 
Brazil branches would never reopen, 
though the Evansville branch would 
resume once war ended. 


In the midst of the changes, adult 
responsibility loomed near Tony, who 
left Terre Haute again, in 1920, for 
Yale University. There, he joined 
Tau Beta Pi and the Torch Honor 
Society, defeated Oxford and 
Cambridge challengers in the hur- 
dies in London in 1923, played fresh- 
man and varsity football, earned 
seven letters, and, in his spare time, 
golfed. 


He told fellow classmates he 
expected to go into the coal mining 
industry. 


Upon graduating in 1924 with an 
administrative engineering degree, 
Tony came home, rejoining the fami- 
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Sharing the wealth 


Hulman family generously 


gives 


land, money to Terre Haute 


From the first generation, members of 
the Hulman family have been active in 
philanthropy in Terre Haute. Perhaps the 
best-known philanthropist among Hulman 
family members was Tony Hulman. The 
family’s philanthropic efforts now extend to 
Indianapolis. ; 


St. Anthony’s Hospital, 
1882-1884, 1908, 1913 


Herman Hulman’s wife, Antonia 
Riefenstahl Hulman, worried about the 
city’s lack of a hospital. Herman bought a 
vacant, two-story building at Second and 
Mulberry streets, and the first St. Anthony 
Hospital opened Sept. 11, 1882. As it out- 
grew those quarters, Antonia hoped to 
expand the facility; after she died in April, 
Herman paid $30,000 for the vacant St. 
Agnes Academy and another $10,000 to 
convert it to a hospital, and it opened Jan. 
1, 1884. Herman and his family would con- 
tinue to provide for it, including $80,000 in 
1908 for a north wing. He also left $25,000 
in his will for the maintenance of the hos- 
pital. 


St. Benedict’s Catholic Church, 
1896-1899 


The cornerstone for the current St. 
Benedict’s Catholic Church was laid Oct. 4, 
1896, and the church was dedicated June 
18, 1899. Herman Hulman was the only 
layman invited to a dinner at the Terre 
Haute House after the church was dedicat- 
ed. The church cost at least $100,000, and 
officials said Herman financed at least half 
that, including a $25,000, three-ton statue 
of St. Michael the Archangel crowning the 
highest dome. Herman also left $10,000 in 
his will for improvement of St. Benedict’s 
parochial school. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute land gift, 
April 22, 1917 


In memory of their parents, Herman 
Hulman Jr. and Anton Hulman announced 
during a rally at the Deming Hotel in 
downtown Terre Haute that they were 
pledging $30,650, the exact amount the 
institute paid them for purchase of 
Hulman family property for a new campus 
east of the city. 


Calvary Cemetery, April 22, 1917 


Also in memory of their parents, 
Herman Hulman Jr. and Anton Hulman 
paid the cemetery’s $37,183.04 debt. They 
returned two promissory notes originating 
through the cemetery’s expenditures 
immediately after making their gift to Rose 
Polytechnic Institute. 


Hulman Regional Airport, 1943 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
announced the approval of a 640-acre tract 
of land east of the city off Poplar Street for 
a new municipal airport and said the gov- 
ernment would spend $1.15 million for air- 
port improvements if the city provided the 


. $250,000 from the 


land. On Feb. 10, 1943 Tony announced he 
pud donate $100,000 for purchase of that 
a , then offered another $16,000 to pur- 
rae the mineral Tights of the site. After 

city paid $96 350 for 638 acres, ground 
was broken on June 24 1943, and Hulman 
Field was dedicated on Oct. 3; 1944. 


$250,000 donation to Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, Jan, 27, 1966 


Rose Polytechnic Institute’ i 
7 nstitute’s $12.5 mil- 
lion development Program received 
) Hulman Foundation, 
which would be applied toward the $1.2 
million campus center already under con- 
struction. Tony and Mary Fendrich 


Hulman and Grace Hul de the gift 
through the foundation at 4 


New Vigo County office building, 
July 14, 1967 


County taxpayers saved an estimated 
$600,000 after the Hulman Foundation 
presented the deed to the former WTHI 
Radio Center at 120 S. Seventh St. to the 
board of county commissioners. The county 
used the building for offices, including the 
Board of Health Offices, Area Plan 
Commission and Air Pollution Control. 


Hulman Civic Center, October 1969 


Tony and Mary Fendrich Hulman donat- 
ed $2.5 million to Indiana State University 
through the Hulman Foundation to help 
finance a 12,000-seat university-communi- 
ty multipurpose complex. The $2.5 million 
was designed as a challenge gift toward 
construction of the complex, expected to 
cost $8 million. Tony tossed the first bas- 
ketball onto the Hulman Center court Dec. 
14, 1973. 


$11 million gift to Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, 1970 


In 1970, the assets of the Hulman 
Foundation were donated to Rose 
Polytechnic Institute. Valued at $11 mil- 
lion for tax purposes, the gift included 
stocks in several companies, including 
Tribune-Star Publishing Co., Hulman & 
Co., Coca-Cola Bottling-Indianapolis Inc. 
and Richmond Gas Corp. 


$1 million gift to Rose-Hulman Institute 
of Technology, March 1, 1973 


Tony and Mary Fendrich Hulman’s ini- 
tial contribution of $1 million kicked off the 
final fund drive in the school’s 10-year 
development program. The $5 million push 
for funds was the final phase of a campaign 
scheduled for completion in 1973 and 
would provide needed capital improve- 
ments. Of the $5 million, $2 million was 
earmarked for a massive recreation com- 
plex to include an intramural gymnasium, 
Olympic-size swimming pool, four handball 
courts, weight and wrestling rooms, addi- 
tional showers and locker areas and other 
facilities. 
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The Hulman Memorial Student Union on the campus of Indiana State University was funded in part by a $2 million donation from 


the Mary Fendrich Hulman Charitable Trust. 


Terre Haute Jaycees Anti-Drug Abuse 
Fund, July 1974 


Tony Hulman donated $2,000 to help 
the Terre Haute Jaycees raise $10,000 dur- 
ing a three-month campaign to be present- 
ed to the Alcohol and Drug Service 
Division of Katherine Hamilton Mental 
Health Center for creation of a six-county 
drug abuse program. 


Terre Haute city golf course land and 
cash donation, October 1974 


Tony Hulman signed over 226 acres of 
land to the city for a new 18-hole city golf 
course on the city’s east side. Tony and 
Mary Fendrich Hulman’s $495,000 land 
donation and $250,000 monetary donation 
and a matching $493,241.50 grant from the 
U.S. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
financed The Hulman Links at Lost Creek, 
which opened April 15, 1978. 


Land gift to Terre Haute for new fire 
station, October 1978 


Mary Fendrich Hulman gave two acres 
at the corner of Fort Harrison Road and 
13th Street for a new $500,000 fire station. 
The station, near Plaza North Shopping 


Center — which Tony Hulman developed 
— would replace stations at 14th Street 
and Barbour Avenue and Ninth Street and 
Lafayette Avenue. 


Hulman Links Clubhouse gift, 1984 


To help finance construction of an 8,000- 
square-foot clubhouse; the Hulman family 
and Hulman & Co. donated $155,000 toward 
its construction, which cost $400,000. 


$2 million contribution for student union 
complex at Indiana State University, 
December 1987 


A $2 million contribution from the Mary 
Fendrich Hulman Charitable Trust went 
for construction of an $8.65 million 
Hulman Memorial Student Union complex 
at Sixth and Chestnut streets on the ISU 
campus. The contribution was a major step 
toward renovating Gillum Hall, which 
would be connected to the student union. 

Mari Hulman George School of Equine 


Studies, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
October 1989 


Mari Hulman George committed 
$629,000 to St. Mary-of-the-Woods to 


endow and establish the Equine Studies 
School in 1989. In establishing the school, 
she provided for capital improvements to 
existing facilities, including renovation of 
the stable and building new classrooms 
and conference rooms. The school built an 
outdoor arena for year-round instruction. 


Water line gift for Hulman Links 
Golf Course, 1989 


In January 1989, Patrick R. Ralston, 
superintendent of the Terre Haute City 
Parks and Recreation Department, 
announced the gift of $72,100 from Mari 
Hulman George for the construction of a 
new water line to the golf course. The parks 
department raised the other $72,100. 


Donation for repairs to the arts and 
sciences building at St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, 1995 


In October 1995, the family donated 
$500,000 to repair masonry of the college’s 
nearly 30-year-old science building, now the 
Mary Fendrich Hulman Hall of the Arts and 
Sciences. Mary Fendrich Hulman had grad- 
uated from the former high school there, St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods Academy, in 1923. 


Hulmans’ impact on commerce dates back 150 years 


ly business; he’d already spent sum- 
mers driving company trucks, calling 
on customers and putting up signs. 


“Don’t give Tony a place in the 
business. Let him work for it,” his 
father had decreed, according to the 
company history. 

By now, the Yalie was ready to 
take his place in the company, slowly 
but steadily recovering from the lean 
war years. 


And by the time of his marriage, 
in 1926, he was sales manager. 


Wedding caught eyes 
across the state 


She stood in Evansville’s Church 
of the Assumption at 9:30 a.m. on 
Oct. 6, 1926, clutching a bouquet of 
valley lillies and orchids, wearing a 
diamond bracelet and white satin 
sandals with rhinestone straps. 


The 21-year-old’s long-sleeved 
white satin wedding gown reached 
just below her knees; a 15-foot train 
followed her. Her bridegroom wore a 
tuxedo with tails, white gloves and 
spats. 


These were the details newspaper 
readers around the state took in as 
Tony Hulman and Mary Fendrich — 
the only children of the wealthiest 
and most powerful families in their 
hometowns and among the wealthi- 
est and most powerful families in the 
state — married. 


The state’s residents couldn’t have 
known, though, that the couple 
would one day own the speedway 
that is perhaps Indiana’s best-known 
landmark. They also couldn’t have 
known that almost exactly 51 years 
later, when Tony died, his widow 
would be one of America’s wealthiest 
women. 

Mary would later say.she met her 
future husband while summering 
with her family in Atlantic City. 
Tony, on his way home from Yale on 
a school break, was introduced to a 
girl with braces on her teeth and did- 
n't pay her much attention, she said. 
A self-declared “spunky” young 
woman with a mind of her own and 
apt to speak it, she said she didn’t 
care. 

Like Tony’s family, his bride’s 
traced its roots to Europe. Her great- 
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grandfather John Augustus Reitz 
was a native of Dorlar, Prussia, who 
at 21 arrived in Evansville in 1837 
with a single gold piece in his pocket; 
by 1845, he bought his own sawmill 
on Pigeon Creek, replacing it twice 
with larger sawmills and branching 
into banking, a foundry, real estate 
and railroads. His daughter married 
Herman Fendrich, one of five cigar- 
making brothers from Baltimore. 

The Fendrich brothers opened a? 
Evansville branch in 1855 to be close 
to Kentucky tobacco; by the early 
1900s, it was one of Evansville’s 
largest employers, with more than 
3,000 workers. Mary Fendrich’s 
father, John H. Fendrich, had 
become president in 1920, the year 
the business became a closed corp 
ration capitalized at $1 million. 

Days after the Fendrich-Hulman 
wedding, the bride and groom sailei 
from New York aboard the J 
“Majestic,” the world’s largest ship, 
for a four-month tour of France, 
Italy, Spain and England. Hambutt 
American Line built the massive s# P 
just as it had the “Austria,” whose, 
burning at sea in 1858 killed Tony? 
great-uncle Francis T. Hulman, his 
wife and daughter and put Tony 5 
branch of the family on its path to 
dominance. 

This time, no disaster befell the. 
Hulman passengers, who purcha 
a stately white Colonial home at. 
1327-S. Sixth St. a year after the!” 
return to Terre Haute. ] 

The couple settled in a-city of ii 
70,000 with minor-league baseba as 
as many horses as automobiles 4 
popular electric transit system. 1 
cream was 25 cents a greii e 
425 grocery stores, and Kose 
Orphans Harme was considered oa of 
the country’s finest. In the Red x 
District from Cherry to Chest 
street, between Second and pi $6 
streets, Madam Edith Brown's ho 
was the most famous, a high-clas* 
place for high-end customers. 

For the Hulmans, the wedding 
Tony Hulman and Mary Fendn@ 
the stage for more power and pre 
tige. It made the tough times of 
World War I a distant memory- “on 
also made way for Tony to embar 
Hulman & Co.’s first truly nation 
product. 


See Tony, Page 4 


In the time since Francis 
Hulman arrived in Terre Haute 
nearly 150 years ago, the Hulman 
family has dominated the city’s 
commerce like no other. Some of its 
business activity and acquisitions: 

@ Herman Hulman merged with 
R.S. Cox Jr., his closest competitor 
in the wholesale grocery business, 
in 1869. 

E Herman purchased the 
Alexander McGregor Distillery in 
1869 and sold it in 1875. Later he 
repurchased a half-interest that he 
traded to Cox in 1878 for his half- 
interest in the wholesale business, 
ending the Hulman & Cox name. 

E In 1881, Herman opened a 
broom factory that failed due to 
competition from Cincinnati facto- 
ries. 

@ Hulman & Co. bought the 
Decker Grocery Store in Brazil in 
1912 and operated it as a ware- 
house. That closed during World 
War I due to wartime regulations 
and never reopened. 

E In the 1930s, Tony Hulman 
bought an office building in 
Evansville, the Richmond Gas Co., 
the Terre Haute Gas Corp. and an 
office building in Dayton, Ohio. 

B On Nov. 14, 1945, Tony pur- 
chased the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway from Eddie Rickenbacker 
for $750,000. 

_ E In 1950, he acquired two bak- 
ing powder competitors: the KC 
Foods Division Plant in North Little 
Rock, Ark., and the Rumford Plant 
near Providence, R.I. The plants’ 
products were strong sellers in the 
East, where Clabber Girl sales were 
weak. The 28-building Rumford 
Plant was the first manufacturer of 

aking powder. Hulman & Co. later 
consolidated those plants’ produc- 
tion to the Clabber Girl plant, 
where their products are still made. 

_@ After WTHI radio went on the 
ar in 1948, Tony bought 82 percent 
of the stock; the television station 
followed. He’d also acquired a 
majority of the 97-year-old Cook 
Brewery in Evansville. A few years 
after he purchasing it, employees 
went on strike, and Tony shut the 
brewery and sold it. It closed for 
good in 1957. 

E In 1959, Tony bought the 
Terre Haute House, Terre Haute 
House Garage and Grand Opera 
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Hulman & Co. at Wabash Aveune and Ninth Street in Terre Haute is 
the parent company for the Hulman George dynasty. 


House at Seventh and Cherry 
Streets for an undisclosed amount. 
The opera house was torn down 
soon after. 

@ The 1950s also saw Tony 
acquire the city’s two newspapers, 
The Tribune and The Star, and 
invest in development of Terre 
Haute’s first shopping center, The 
Meadows. Terre Haute Realty 
Corp., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Hulman & Co., now owns the shop- 
ping center, along with the Terre 
Haute House and Corporate Square 
— the old Schulte High School that 


is now office space. 

E In 1965, Tony bought the 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of 
Indianapolis from James S. 
Yuncker for $2 million. Tony later 
bought bottling plants in Fort 
Wayne, Lafayette, Anderson and 
New Castle, consolidating bottling 
operations to Indianapolis, but 
keeping warehouses in those cities. 
The family sold it in 1981 for an 
estimated $30 million. 

E Other acquisitions in the 
1980s included Indianapolis televi- 
sion station WMCC, which was 


renamed it WNDY; WFTX, a Fox 
affiliate serving Cape Coral, Fort 
Myers and Naples in Florida, and 
WOAG, serving Ocala and 
Gainesville, both in 1987 for an 
estimated $25 million to $30 mil- 
lion. WOAG has since been sold. 

The Hulmans also sold gas com- 
panies in Terre Haute and 
Richmond to Indiana Energy, which 
netted them more than 13 percent 
in the Indianapolis-based gas com- 
pany reportedly worth more than 
$50 million. 


Current holdings 


Hulman & Co., incorporated in 
1916, is parent company of all the 
current Hulman George family 
holdings. Based at Ninth and 
Wabash in Terre Haute, it began 
with a wholesale grocery store oper- 
ated by Francis T. Hulman and 
John Bernhard Ludowici in 1850. 

E The Hulman family acquired 
Terre Haute-based general contrac- 
tor Newlin-Johnson Development 
Co., incorporated in 1937, in the 
1960s. 

@ Tony acquired the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway Corp., which was 
incorporated in 1927 and includes 
the speedway, Brickyard Crossing 
Golf Course and motel, in 1945. 

E The Hulman family acquired 
The Morris Plan Company of Terre 
Haute, which was incorporated in 
1916 and involves the banking facil- 
ity at 817 Wabash Ave., in the 
1960s. 

E Hulco Sales Corp., incorporat- 
ed in 1990, does business as 
Clabber Girl Baking Powder Co., 
Rumford Baking Powder Co. and 
KC Baking Powder Co. It is based 
in Terre Haute. 

@ The Terre Haute Realty Corp., 
incorporated in 1944, owns, oper- 
ates, develops and maintains real 
estate, including the Terre Haute 
House hotel, The Meadows 
Shopping Center and other proper- 
ties. It is based in Corporate Square 
at 2901 Ohio Blvd. The hotel was 
acquired by the Hulman family in 
1959, while the shopping center: 
was developed in the 1950s. 

E Another shopping center the 
family developed in the 1950s, Plaza 
North, is owned and operated by 


Plaza North Partnership, made up of ` 


Hulman & Co. and Ragle & Co. 


m 
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Touched 
by the Hulmans `“ 


B.L. Viquesney 


B.L. Viquesney was the senior member of 
the Viquesney Company, which handled ` 
printing, publishing and binding when Tony ' 
Hulman was growing up in his childhood 
home at 802 Chestnut St. The company was 
then one of the leading printing companies 
in the city, and Viquesney, while living in the 
neighborhood of Anton and Grace Hulman 
and Eugene V. Debs, became familiar with 
the sight of young Tony passing by. 


Birch Bayh 


Birch Bayh, a Democrat and Wabash 

L Valley native who served 
in the U.S. Senate from 
1974 until 1980, when 
Dan Quayle defeated him 
in his re-election bid, said 
upon Tony Hulman’s 
death in 1977 that Tony “. 
. . was like a father to 
i me.” Bayh attended the 
funeral for Tony, who 
reportedly helped him 
extensively behind the 
scenes when Bayh was first running for the 
Senate seat. 


Joe Cloutier 


Anton Hulman Sr. was head of Hulman & 
Co. when Joseph R. Cloutier was hired as a 
cashier in 1926. Ten years later, Cloutier 
was named assistant treasurer, and the fol- 
lowing year, he was named treasurer. He 
was promoted to vice-president of Hulman & 
Co. in 1944 and was named treasurer of the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway when Anton 
Hulman Jr. bought the track in 1945. 
Cloutier was vice president of Hulman & Co. 
until 1977, when he was named president of 
Hulman & Co. and president of the speed- 
way. After John Cooper replaced him as 
president of the speedway from 1978-79 
before resigning, Cloutier again was named 
president of the speedway, a title he held 
until he died at age 81 on Dec. 11, 1989. 


Chris Schenkel 


A sportscaster for 56 years, Chris 
Schenkel first met Tony Huiman in the 
1940s soon after Tony bought the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway. In 1965, 
when Schenkel moved from CBS to ABC, he 
began covering the Indianapolis 500 and 
would end up riding in many a pace car with 
Tony and celebrities such as James Garner 
and Marty Robbins. Tony and Schenkel 
shared a love of golf, a persistent smoking 
habit and various adventures — “you name 
it, we did it,” said Schenkel. The last time 
Schenkel.saw. Tony was. when.the pair 
served as co-grand marshals of the 1977 
Martinsville Fall Festival. They rode on a 
float with the Miss America runner-up, and 
on the cold day, Tony refused Schenkel’s 
offer of his overcoat as he talked about buy- 
ing a small town in Ohio. A week later, Tony 
died. 


Kenneth Grimm 


Kenneth “Kenny” Grimm, a native of 
Pikesville, Md., attended George 
Washington Junior College and graduated 
from Loyola of the East in Baltimore. He 
served eight years in the U.S. Navy before 
he began working for Hulman & Co. in 1955. 
When he died at age 43 of an apparent 
heart attack in his home at 5700 Wabash 
Ave. on March 26, 1967, he was secretary 
and a director of Hulman & Co., the head of 
all concessions at the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway and chairman of the national 
safety committee of the United States Auto 
Club. Grimm was buried in the Hulman fami- 
ly plot at Calvary Cemetery. 


About this series 


Sources 

Sources for information in this series 
include interviews with several members of 
the Hulman family and dozens of people 
associated with the family as well as the his- 
tory A.R. Markle and Gloria Collins wrote for 
Hulman & Co. as it marked 100 years in 
business. 

Books consulted included Sonny 
Kleinfield’s “A Month at the Brickyard,” Al 
Bloemker’s ‘500 Miles to Go,” 
A.A.Hoehling’s “Great Ship Disasters” and 
N.R.P. Bonsor’s “North Atlantic Seaway.” 

Newspaper and magazine articles include 
dozens from Terre Haute and Indiana peri- 
odicals. 

Public records included property tax 
records, corporate records, birth certificates, 
marriage licenses, wills and lawsuits. 

Reprints 

Reprints of this series are available 
through the Tribune-Star circulation depart- 
ment. To request one, please send $1.25 to 
cover postage and handling to Hulman 
Series Reprints, Tribune-Star, 721 Wabash 
Ave., P.O. Box 149, Terre Haute, IN 47808. 
The series is also available on the Tribune- 
Star web site: 
http://www.hulman.tribstar.com. 

Credits 

Reporter Tammy Ayer spent months 
working on this project. She often writes 
about Terre Haute’s present and how it is 
connected to the past for the Tribune-Star. A 
graduate of Indiana State University, she 
has been at the Tribune-Star for 5 years. 
She is pursuing a master’s degree in history. 

Graphic artist Estes Ivory has worked 
several weeks on this project. A graduate of 
Grambling State University, he has worked 
here for 41/2 years. He is pursuing a master’s 
degree in fine arts. 

City editor Jim Lewers edited the project. 
A graduate of the University of Missouri, he 
has been at the Tribune-Star for 18 months. 
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A billboard for Clabber Baking Powder, which helped make Hulman & Co. a national powerhouse, greets visitors to Terre 
Haute on U.S. Route 40 east of Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology. The sign was erected in the early 1930s. 


THE 


HULMANS 


BUILDING A DYNASTY 


Legacy Continued from Page 3 


Advertising campaign 
signals a new era 


Baking powder had been part of the Hul- 
man family empire since 1879, when Tony’s 
_ grandfather Herman led his spice mill to 
produce “Crystal” and “Dauntless,” double- 
action baking powders he hoped to sell in 
Vigo, Sullivan, Parke and Putnam counties. 

By 1899, Herman had introduced “Clab- 
ber Baking Powder,” a resounding regional 
success, according to the:company history. 
On the label stood a woman churning milk, 
thus the name —clabber means sour milk, 
theugh it was not an ingredient. 

In 1923, a final formula overhaul brought 
a label still on cans today: a young woman 
holds a plate of biscuits as an elderly 
woman plucks a goose as children look on 
and a kitten studies a feather and a broken 
toy horse on the floor. 

Tony knew baking powder like his father 
knew coffee. In 1931, both became his 
responsibility when his father turned over 
company management to him. “You will 
have to see Tony,” Anton Sr. told reluctant 
old-timers approaching him. 

Tony would change the company’s atti- 
tude and fortunes drastically. For a genera- 
tion, it had relied on a slow but steady 
regional trade with little expansion and 
diversification. But, like his grandfather in 
the Gilded Age, Tony would make aggres- 
sive business decisions. 

The first decision, in the fall of 1931, was 
to embark on a 10-year advertising cam- 
paign to boost Clabber Girl Baking Powder. 
An army of salesmen ranged as far south as 
Texas. 

They nailed metal Clabber Girl signs to 
the weatherworn sides of innumerable 
mom-and-pop grocery stores, where apron- 
clad owners leaned over counters to chat as 
the creaking of the rocking chairs competed 
with the hammer’s pounding. They nailed 
the signs to red barns, to urban fences, to 
just about anything; the signs would some- 
times stay for years, rusted at the edges but 
smiling in the middle. They knocked on 
doors, asked the lady of the house to bake 
some cakes using Clabber Girl and took 
those cakes door-to-door, urging neighbors 
to give them a try. 

That’s when Terre Haute got its massive 
pale yellow Art Deco billboard with an east- 
facing clock along U.S. 40, not too far east of 
Indiana 46. “Five minutes to Terre Haute,” 
shout the big red letters, “the home of Clab- 
ber Girl Baking Powder.” 

In 1932, when the sales force numbered 
about 100 and the ad campaign was picking 
up speed, the company built the six-story 
baking powder plant still in operation today. 
Throughout the 1930s, as the nation strug- 
gled with the Depression and the city grap- 
pled with a combative general strike, Clab- 
ber Girl scaled grocery shelves to promi- 
nence. Tony also began adding to the family 
empire. He bought an office building in 
Evansville, the Richmond Gas Co., the Terre 
Haute Gas Corp. and an office building in 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The success of Clabber Girl continued as 
the United States sank into a second world 
war and Anton Hulman Sr. died in Miami 
after a brief illness. 

According to a January 1944 court docu- 
ment, the gross value of Anton’s estate was 
more than $5 million, including stocks 
worth more than $2 million. Grace paid 
taxes on $1.09 million, while Tony’s portion 
was $1.102 million. 

Anton’s legacy included few public phil- 
anthropic efforts other than he and his 
brother’s gifts to Rose Polytechnic Institute 


and Calvary Cemetery. Unlike his father, he- 


would not open a public hospital, he would 
not finance a grand new church. But the 
Hulman Foundation he created in 1940 
would make all the difference to Rose three 
decades later. 


Second hundred years 
begins with expansion 


Had he stood in the crowd of 600 amid 
the showers of balloons and confetti in the 
Mayflower Room of the Terre Haute House 


on the frosty night of Dec. 28, 1950, Francis 
T. Hulman probably would have been 
amazed. 

The wholesale grocery business he co- 
founded with John Bernhard Ludowici was 
celebrating 100 years in Terre Haute. Hul- 
man & Co. dominated Ninth and Wabash, 
and the hotel the company chose to cele- 
brate in dominated Seventh and Wabash, 
the Crossroads of America. That intersec- 
tion — where U.S. 40 from Maryland to San 
Francisco met Route 41 from Chicago to 
Miami — marked the epicenter of a bustling 
city of 62,000, one that had come a long way 
from the town of 4,051 Francis and 
Ludowici reached a century before. 

Their initial capital of $2,100 had bal- 
looned to $20 million; their one-room store 
with a couple workers had grown to a clus- 
ter of multi-story buildings at Ninth and 
Wabash, a furniture store at Eighth and 
Cherry and branch houses in Evansville and 
Mattoon, Ill., that together employed more 
than 500 people. 

Tony Hulman, Francis’ great-nephew, sat 
at a long table in front of a massive picture 
of the speedway he had purchased in 1945, 
and his picture joined those of Francis’ half- 
brother, Herman Hulman, and Francis’ 
nephew, Anton Hulman, on programs com- 
memorating the event. 

There was no picture of Francis, nor of 
Ludowici. 

Master of ceremonies W.P. Allyn — head 
of the Indiana State Teachers’ College zoolo- 
gy department — spoke of the atom bomb as 
he held a small vial and asked Tony to hold 
a large metal box. 

“You look nervous holding that, Tony,” 
Allyn said, glancing at his host. “Perhaps 
you should put it down, but carefully.” 

Tony dropped it and, with an explosion, 
the lights went out. 

Balloons dropped to the tables below, to 
the delight of the revelers, who screamed as 
they touched cigars and cigarettes to the 
balloons; the loud pops barely registered in 
the din. Tony, though never an enthusiastic 
public speaker, took the podium. 

“My association with all of you has been 
one of great pleasure. Wherever we contin- 
ue, there is never a place but ‘back home.’ 
And my home is here with all of you,” he 
said. 

The president of the city’s Chamber of 
Commerce from 1944 until 1951, Tony was 
a common sight around town during the 
workday; though he was speedway chair- 
man, its president was still former driver 
Wilbur Shaw, and Tony’s speedway pur- 
chase began a two-decade shopping spree as 
cash flowed off Hulman & Co.’s cresting 
wave of success. 

Earlier in 1950, he acquired two baking 
powder competitors: the KC Foods Division 
Plant in North Little Rock, Ark., and the 
Rumford Plant near Providence, R.I. The 
plants’ products were strong sellers in the 
East, where Clabber Girl sales were weak. 
The 28-building Rumford Plant was the first 
manufacturer of baking powder. Hulman & 
Co. later consolidated those plants’ produc- 
tion to the Clabber Girl plant, where their 
products are still made. 

By then, Tony — like his grandfather — 
had become involved with new technology. 
He’d bought 82 percent of WTHI, whose 
radio station had gone on the air in 1948 
and a television station would follow. He’d 
also acquired a majority of the 97-year-old 
Cook Brewery in Evansville. A few years 
after he purchased it, employees went on 
strike. Tony — known for his quiet, polite 
manner — said he couldn’t meet their 
demands. He simply shut the brewery and 
sold it. 

Hulman & Co. had reached a plateau of 
success that would have seemed fantastic 
had not the entire city celebrated the 
growth of old factories and arrival of new 
ones. The Terre Haute Brewing Co., Allis 
Chalmers, Stran-Steel Corp. and Quaker 
Maid Co. all would employ hundreds in 
their plants. Allis Chalmers and Quaker 
Maid topped 1,000. 

Downtown, the Terre Haute House domi- 
nated a busy shopping scene. Tony bought 
the hotel in 1959 — along with the Grand 
Opera House, which he had torn down. If he 
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was in town, he might end up at 
his hotel after lunch at the grill in 
the Terminal Arcade building 
across Ninth Street from Hulman 
& Co. 

For several years, Tony’s moth- 
er, known for her love of purple 
and her wide-brimmed hats, lived 
in an eighth-floor suite in the 
hotel’s southwest corner. If Grace 
wasn’t there, she might be gath- 
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Randy Fagg operates a machine that stamps out 
discs that will be the tops and bottoms of cans of 
Clabber Girl Baking Powder. Clabber Girl is pro- 


ering flowers at the Hulman farm duced by Hulman & Co. in Terre Haute. 


east of town or caring for her 
turkeys and exotic birds or taking 
her grandchildren shopping. 

The 1950s also saw Tony acquire the 
city’s two newspapers, The Tribune and The 
Star, and invest in development of Terre 
Haute’s first shopping center, The Meadows. 
The shopping center, along with the Terre 
Haute House and Corporate Square — the 
old Schulte High School that is now office 
space —is owned by Terre Haute Realty 
Corp., a wholly-owned subsidiary of Hulman 
& Co. 

In 1965, Tony bought the Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Co. of Indianapolis from James S. 
Yuncker for $2 million. Tony later bought 
bottling plants in Fort Wayne, Lafayette, 
Anderson and New Castle, consolidating 
bottling operations to Indianapolis, but 
keeping warehouses in those cities. 


Focus on speedway, 
hometown philanthropy 


By then, though, Tony’s spending spree of 
the 1940s, ’50s and early ’60s was tapering 
off. He spent more and more time in his 
office at the speedway, where a plaque pro- 
claiming him “America’s Most Eminent 
Sportsman” hung crookedly on the wall. 

He and Cloutier — who had worked at 
Hulman & Co. since starting as a cashier in 
1926 and was Tony’s administrative assis- 
tant and main idea man — oversaw changes 
at the speedway: new entrances, more 
grandstands, more VIP suites and a golf 
course, a speedway museum, a motel adja- 
cent to the speedway for Tony’s friends dur- 
ing the month of May. They even considered 
a football field in the speedway. 

If Tony was in Terre Haute, a check of 
the west side of Hulman & Co. would indi- 
cate whether he was in his second-floor 
office. In the early 1970s, if a navy Ford 
LTD was parked there, a pot of hot water 
probably was bubbling outside Tony’s door 
to feed his well-known coffee habit. There 
was no chance his Hulman & Co. office 
would be anywhere else, he said, because he 
considered the building his grandfather, 
father and uncle helped design “sort of a 
lucky charm piece.” 

And once a business or piece of property 
fell into the family fold, there it would prob- 
ably stay. Tony wasn’t much for selling 
things — a trait that would later have com- 
pany- and community-wide implications. 

His holdings were a lot to keep track of 
for a man so absentminded he would try to 
remember things by tying strings around 
his fingers and sticking notes on his tie, 
according to his cousin Donald E. Smith, 
chairman of the board and president of First 
Financia! Corp., the state’s 1ith-largest 
bank holding corporation. Smith, 70, looked 
up to Tony as a mentor and shared his love 
of sports, particularly football. 

Tony’s granddaughter, Nancy Lee 
George, 39, of Laguna Niguel, Calif., says 
since he couldn’t remember names, he 
“always had someone follow him around to 
remember names — a personal friend, his 
doctor, Joe Cloutier.” 

In the late ’60s and early 70s, Tony and. 
his family returned some of their fortune to 
the town where they made it. With the gifts, 
the family name became permanently 
etched on the town’s landmarks, even as 
Tony’s responsibilities at the speedway 
mushroomed. Perhaps the most fortunate 
benefactor was Rose Polytechnic Institute. 

In early 1970, 96-year-old Rose, with an 
endowment of $4.4 million, like many pri- 
vate schools, was dreaming of sirloin while 
living on a spaghetti budget. But an $11 
million gift from Tony and Mary Fendrich 


Hulman of the proceeds of the Hulman 
Foundation changed that, changed the 
school’s name to Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology, changed its future and the 
future of its hometown as the school ascend- 
ed to national prominence. 

“That gift really made it possible to go 
from a good school to a very good school,” 
said President Samuel F. Hulbert. “It was 
the largest gift and still is the largest gift. 
That was really a dramatic turning point, a 
milestone ...a point that began to change 
the whole direction of Rose-Hulman.” 

In December 1970, when the Rose board 
met to accept the gift, it changed the name 
of the school to Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology. The gift included more than 
100,000 shares of stock in various compa- 
nies, including more than $5 million worth 
in Hulman & Co. and nearly $2 million 
worth in Tribune-Star Publishing Co. The 
gift’s value is now worth $40 million of 
Rose-Hulman’s $110 million endowment, 
Hulbert says. 

The college — initially the Terre Haute 
School of Industrial Science but renamed for 
Chauncey Rose, another Terre Haute suc- 
cess story who donated 10 acres and 
$100,000 — had already received 123 acres 
of the Hulman farm from Anton Sr. and 
Herman Jr. in 1917 and other gifts from the 
family. Anton Sr. had been the first Hulman 
to join the board in 1887. Tony George 
joined it in 1987 and Mari Hulman George 
in 1989; Mary Fendrich Hulman is an emer- 
itus member. 


Tony’s philanthropic efforts began 
decades before the Rose gift, in 1943, with a 
$116,000 donation for land for a city airport. 
The city bought 638 acres, where officials 
dedicated Hulman Field on Oct. 3, 1944. 


In July 1967, Tony, acting as chairman of 
the Hulman Foundation, presented the deed 
to the former WTHI Radio Center at 120 S. 
Seventh St. to Harry P. Brentlinger, county 
commission president, who would use the 
three-story brick and concrete building for 
use including Board of Health offices, Area 
Plan Commission and Air Pollution Control 
of the County Board of Health. 


It seemed to those who liked him that 
Tony just plain had a golden touch, a Midas 
from the Midwest with Victorian manners, a 
humble man from the old school who 
received Christmas presents from people he 
didn’t even know. 

“People would ask me, ‘What do you 
think makes him so successful?’ ” his grand- 
daughter Nancy George recalled. “It’s not 
that he did it all, it’s that he delegated 
responsibility and made them feel so impor- 
tant and that they’re doing such a good job, 
all the way down to the janitor. He would 
ask people’s opinions, then hed make a deci- 
sion. 

“He always made everybody feel that 
they were his best friend.” 

In October 1969, the multimillion-dollar 
businessman with a fear of bugs and spiders 
and an enduring love of chocolate turned his 
philanthropic attention toward Indiana 
State University in a donation that reflected 
his love of athletics. The university accepted 
$2.5 million from the Hulman Foundation 
for the new $10 million Hulman Center; 
Tony tossed the first ball onto the Hulman 
Center court Dec. 14, 1973. 

The same October, Tony had signed over 
226 acres to the city for a new 18-hole 
municipal golf course. Last year, duffers 
played 30,000 rounds at Hulman Links. But 
Tony, an avid fan of golf in addition to his 
loves of deep-sea fishing and hunting, would 
never play the course. 


THE 
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LEGACY LIVES ON 


Dynas 


headed in different 


Mary Fendrich Hulman, seated second from right, is the matriarch of the Hulman family. She is sur- 
rounded by her daughter, Mary “Mari” Antonia Hulman George (seated to her left) and her four grand- 
children (from left), Nancy Lee George, Mary Josephine “Josie” George, Anton “Tony” Hulman 


George and Katherine Marie “Kathi” George. 


bove the red brick church his 
family helped build, the bells 
tolled for Tony Hulman 
as a curtain of rain fluttered 
against a steel gray sky on 
Halloween 1977. 

The haunting bells also 
tolled for Terre Haute. 

The community that greeted its first Hul- 
man more than 125 years before and shared 
the family’s prosperity was changing as jobs 
moved to the Sunbelt and traffic moved away 
from downtown to the interstate. 

But Tony was a fit and trim 76 and still 
wore those perfect size 42 suits. He controlled 
millions and millions of dollars of business 
and real estate and had for decades. He’d 
given millions to the city’s civic institutions. 
He had the ear of the state’s most important 
politicians. Just 10 days before, he had 
hammed it up at his annual dinner for the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway press corps. 

The man who inherited an empire immi- 
grant dry-goods merchants founded and 
made it a bigger empire, a national empire, 
would go on forever. He believed that as 
much as anyone with his unspoken rule to 
never mention his age, never discuss his 
aches and pains. 

He died of heart failure on an operating 
table at St. Vincent’s Hospital in Indianapolis 
at 9:45 p.m. on Thursday, Oct. 27, 1977. 

Terre Haute City Hall closed the Monday 
of his funeral. The crowds entered the Patrick 
J. Ryan funeral home on South Seventh 
Street, where tiers of flowers reached the ceil- 
ing for the biggest funeral in the history of 
Terre Haute, bigger than his grandfather 
Herman’s, bigger than Chauncey Rose’s, big- 
ger than five-time mayor Ralph Tucker’s. 

It all happened so fast. Nobody expected 
the most important man in Terre Haute and 
at the speedway to die now. And now that he 
was dead, nobody knew who would replace 
him or how to replace him. 

His wife had devoted much of her time to 
family and social life. His daughter wasn’t 
ready to take over, she would later say, 
because her father hadn’t prepared her 
because she was a woman. Besides, she and 
the family had just endured the shooting 
death of her husband by a man she would 
later call her boyfriend. His grandchildren 
were too young; his only grandson, Tony 


THE 
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COMING TO AMERICA 


Terre Haute’s financial promise brings the 


Hulman family to Indiana. Herman Hulman and 
his brothers, seeking out the American dream, 


build the foundation for the Hulman empire. 


Special section 


Tribune-Star/Bob Poynter 


Tony George has made the Indianapolis Motor Speedway his home away from home 
after taking over operations . George has always had an interest in auto racing and has 
expanded his family’s stake in the sport by creating the Indy Racing League. 


George, had just graduated from high school. 

What would happen to the speedway Tony 
Hulman had saved from destruction, proba- 
bly his best-known legacy? Would the family 
sell it to a big corporation? 


What would happen to the family busi- 
ness? There was no Yale-trained heir-appar- 
ent already in the business as Tony was when 
his father died. What would happen to the 
company’s foundation, the wholesale grocery 
business? 


What would happen to Terre Haute? The 
downtown, which had been home to a Hul- 
man business for more than a century, was in 
decline. A significant portion of it was Hul- 
man property. If the family was indecisive, 
what would happen to downtown? 


THE 


Hundreds of people stood in the pouring 
rain outside St. Benedict’s that Halloween 
nearly 20 years ago, waiting to get inside for 
Tony’s funeral Mass; 900 listened as six 
priests assisted the Rev. Hubert Kobunski in 
celebrating it. 

Then car after car left the church and trav- 
eled north, turning east on Wabash Avenue 
and passing Hulman & Co.’s building, empty 
of employees; the cars followed Tony’s lead 
for the last time, toward Calvary Cemetery. 


Widow steps in; 
giving continues 
In the next decade, Tony’s widow would 


emerge as family leader and one of the rich- 
est women in America. In the days and 


HULMANS 


BuiLDING A DYNASTY 


Anton Hulman Jr., known simply as Tony, made 
a lasting imprint on the dynasty and on Terre 
Haute. During his time at the head of the family, 
the Hulmans made many philanthropic gifts while 
expanding the family fortune. Tony’s purchase of 
the speedway turned the family’s focus east. 
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With a different Tony at the helm 
— Tony Hulman Jr.’s grandson 
Tony George — the Hulmans have 
shifted gears to focus more on auto 
racing and Indianapolis. Although 
Hulman & Co., the parent company 
for the Hulman fortune, is in Terre 
Haute and the Hulman Georges say. 
they are still committed to their 
hometown, it is clear the next 
chapter of the Hulman tradition 
will be written elsewhere. 


months after his family buried Tony, though, 
questions about the future lingered. 

The shooting death of his son-in-law, 
speedway vice-president Elmer George, little 
more than a year before brought scandal. 
Tony Hulman’s daughter, Mary “Mari” Anto- 
nia Hulman George, filed for divorce May 3. 
Then a Race Day quarrel began in the speed- 
way penthouse and spilled to the Hulman 
farm east of Terre Haute. 

Elmer George broke in the back door of the 
home of 34-year-old horse trainer Guy 
Trolinger, whom he’d earlier fired and 
ordered to leave the farm. The shooting start- 
ed at the back door and continued to the liv- 
ing room and up the stairway. The two fired 
as many as 17 shots, police said. Trolinger 
shot George five times. A grand jury, in 
effect, ruled the killing self-defense. 

The shooting and events to come would 
form public opinions and roles, sometimes 
scarring ones, for the next generations of 
Hulmans. For the time being, Tony’s right- 
hand man, Joe Cloutier, stepped into the 
void, at least publicly. He’d already handled 
much of the business, and now he became 
speedway president; Mary Hulman became 
chairman of the board. 

Mary was to receive $6.4 million of the 
$14.5 million estate, according to the terms of 
the will. Their daughter and her four children 
— Nancy Lee George, Anton Hulman “Tony” 
George, Katherine Marie “Kathi” George and 
Mary Josephine “Josie” George — received 
$1.2 million each. However, some of his 
assets were in the Anton Hulman Jr. Real 
Estate Trust set up in 1967, with Cloutier as 
trustee; the $14.5 million appraised for state 
inheritance tax purposes did not include that 
trusts or other trusts. The estate increased 
more than $6 million in the early ’80s, after 
the state complained it failed to provide nec- 
essary information. - 

Before 1978, Mary never said the words 
she uttered to kick off the 62nd Indianapolis 
500. She was ready one year but ended up on 
the wrong side of the track when the time 
came, she told an interviewer. That May, 
though, her words rang out slow and clear: 
“Gentlemen, start your engines.” 


See Direction, Page 2 
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LeGacy Lives On 


Today, the Hulman George family mulls its 
future in Terre Haute as the 150th anniversary of 
its arrival in the city approaches. Having closed 
its original wholesale grocery venture, the family, 
with Tony George at the wheel, is putting 
increased emphasis on motorsports. 
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‘Touched 
by the Hulmans 


Jeff Belskus 


Currently executive vice president for 
administration and operations of the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway and Hulman & 
Co., Terre Haute native Jeff Belskus first 
met Tony George while he attended Terre 
Haute South Vigo High School and George 
attended Schulte High School. They became 
better acquainted as they both attended 
Indiana State University. Belskus majored in 
accounting and became a certified public 
accountant; he first began working for the 
speedway in 1987. At 37, the same age as 
Tony, Belskus now lives in Indianapolis and 
shares an occasional game of golf with his 
friend and boss. “I consider myself very for- 
tunate to work with Tony and his family. 
They’re a very good group of people, and 
they’ve been very good to me,” he said. 
Belskus is among several Terre Haute 
natives who work at the speedway — others 
include Curt Brighton, vice president and 
general counsel; Peggy Swalls, vice presi- 
dent for administration; Kevin Forbes, direc- 
tor of engineering and construction; Kent 
Liffick, director of event promotions; and 
Gloria Novotney, director of credentials. 
Novotney is also secretary of the Wabash 
Valley Broadcasting Corp., which owns 
WTHI-TV and radio. 


Sister Barbara Doherty 


As president of St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
College, Doherty deals with the Hulman 
George family through annual contributions to 
the college, as well as the 
Mary Fendrich Hulman 
Scholarship and the Mari 
Hulman George School of 
Equine Studies, which 
brings the college more 
students and is home of 
the annual Fall Classic. 
During the 1995 Fall 
Classic, Josie George, an 
avid motorcycle rider, con- 
vinced Doherty to join her 
on her 1995 Softtail 
Harley-Davidson. “I have ridden on three 
motorcycles in my life,” Doherty stressed. 


James R. Jenkins 


While he was attending Indiana State 
University, Terre Haute Mayor James R. 
Jenkins worked for Hulman & Co. for about 
a year in 1970. On the second floor of the 
building at Ninth and Wabash, he filled 
orders for grocery stores. Paul Eggerman, 
the father of a friend of Jenkins who worked 
there, Dan Eggerman, worked for the com- 
pany many years grinding coffee and spices, 
Jenkins said. While also interested in mak- 
ing the Terre Haute House a vital part of the 
downtown once again, Jenkins said he 
would never condemn the property to force 
its development. “This is the United States 
of America — you have the right to maintain 
and own property as you see fit. As long as 
that property is maintained and is not a dan- 
ger and the taxes are paid on it... it is pri- 
vate property, and | think that privacy should 
be respected,” he said. Jenkins thinks Tony 
Hulman’s gift of $100,000 to purchase prop- 
erty to build Hulman Regional Airport upon 
was the family’s most important gift to the 
community. 


Fred Nation 


_ Press secretary for eight years for former 
Gov. Evan Bayh, Nation in January was 
named director of corporate communications 
for the Indianapolis Motor Speedway and 
related corporations. Previously Nation, a 
Terre Haute native, had served as press sec- 
retary for Bayh’s father, Indiana Sen. Birch 
Bayh, in 1979-80. While at the Terre Haute 
Spectator, Nation wrote extensively about the 
Hulman family, including coverage of Tony 
Hulman’s funeral and an interview with Mary 
Fendrich Hulman a year after his death. 


Joseph F. George 


The son of Elmer George by his first mar- 
riage, Joseph F. George works with his half- 
brother, Tony George, at the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway. Joseph George was for- 
merly vice-president of the Terre Haute Re- 
alty Corp., which is headquartered in Corpo- 
rate Square at 2901 Ohio Blvd. Joseph 
George, who has two daughters, lives in Indi- 
anapolis. 


Donald E. Smith 


Chief executive officer of Terre Haute 
First National Bank and CEO of First 
Financial Corp., the state’s 11th-largest 
bank holding corporation, Don Smith is relat- 
ed to the Hulman George family through his 
great-aunt, Grace Ada Smith, who married 
Anton Hulman Sr. on Jan. 
10, 1900. He looked up to 
Tony Hulman as a mentor 
and the two shared a love 
of sports, particularly foot- 
bail. Smith also has a 
close business relation- 
ship with the family; con- 
trol of First Financial rests 
in the hands of a 15- 
member board of direc- 
tors that holds more than 
11 percent of the compa- i 
ny’s stock, and Smith, Tony George and 
Mari Hulman George are all on that board. 
Also, Mary Fendrich Hulman holds 11.86 
percent of the corporation’s stock, while the 
Princeton Mining Co. holds 9.57 percent; the 
mining company is headed by Smith's family. 
Another Smith company, Deep Vein Coal Co. 
Inc., features Tony George as vice-president 
and Mari Hulman George as director, as does 
Smith family company R.J. Oil Co. Inc. 


f 


Photo courtesy of Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology 


Mary Fendrich and Tony Hulman Jr. donated millions of dollars to Rose-Hulman 
Institute of Technology over the years. An $11 million pledge in 1970 prompted the 
school to change its name from Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
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Mary — “Big Mary” to friends, who call 
her daughter “Little Mary” — described 
herself as private. Before her husband’s 
death, she devoted herself to family, an 
extensive art and antique collection and 
serving as hostess for her husband’s busi- 
ness and social gatherings. She had other 
causes, too, like the Vigo County Historical 
Society and the Sheldon Swope Art Gallery, 
which contains the Mary F. Hulman Room, 
a permanent 19th century American 
gallery. 

Now the lady with formal manners and 
pale blue eyes, who 
taught her grand- 
children formal din- 
ing and to bow and 
curtsy, entered the 
business world. She 
would surprise 


in 1986, Forbes 
magazine listed 
Mary Fendrich 
Hulman as one 

many. 
of the 400 The family 


richest people in received offers con- 
America. It cerning the speed- 


i way, but she denied 
estimated she 


rumors it would sell 
was worth $180 t° famed driver and 
million. 


family friend A.J. 
Foyt or others. She 
became the first 
woman on the 
boards of Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology and Terre Haute First National 
Bank, where the Hulmans then held the 
single largest interest. She fired Robert 
Larr, who had managed WTHI-TV and 
radio stations for more than 20 years. 

She moved to Indianapolis in 1985. The 
next year, though she disdained publicity, 
she made Forbes magazine’s list of the 400 
richest people in America. Mary Hulman 
was worth $180 million, the magazine said. 

That worth reflected few property sales; 
Mary followed her husband’s business 
tenets. However, in 1981, the family sold 
the Indianapolis bottling company Tony 
bought in 1965 for an estimated $30 mil- 
lion. The Hulmans also sold gas companies 
in Terre Haute and Richmond to Indiana 
Energy, which netted them more than 13 
percent in the Indianapolis-based gas com- 
heny reportedly worth more than $50 mil- 

ion. 

Acquisitions included three television 
stations and two radio networks. The 
Hulmans bought Indianapolis television 
station WMCC and renamed it WNDY. 
They also bought WFTX, a Fox affiliate 
serving Cape Coral, Fort Myers and Naples 
in Florida, and WOAG, serving Ocala and 
Gainesville. They have since sold WOAG. 
The Florida stations, purchased in 1987, 
ces an estimated $25 million to $30 mil- 
ion. 

In the 1980s and beyond, family mem- 
bers also turned their attention to 
Indianapolis beneficiaries as business inter- 
ests led them in that direction. Gifts includ- 
ed $3.5 million in December 1985 to the 
Indianapolis Museum of Art from Mari as 
trustee of the Mary Fendrich Hulman 
Charitable Trust; it helped finance the $8.5 
million, five-story Mary Fendrich Hulman 
Pavilion. 

A year later, Tony George returned to 
alma mater Indiana State University to 
present $2 million from the Mary Fendrich 
Hulman Charitable Trust for an $8.65 mil- 


t 


lion student union complex. In 1988, Mary 
gave her Evansville childhood home to 
Historic Landmarks Foundation of Indiana. 
The foundation sold the home, with art 
glass windows and imported South 
American walnut and mahogany paneling, 
for $220,000 and used part of the money to 
establish the statewide Mary Fendrich 
Hulman Preservation Fund. 

Like many of the family’s philanthropic 
efforts, that gift reflected a members inter- 
ests — Mary’s in historic preservation. Her 
daughter’s love of horses prompted her in 
1989 to commit $629,000 to endow and 
establish the Mari Hulman George School 
of Equine Studies at St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
College. In October 1995, the family donat- 
ed $500,000 to repair masonry of the col- 
lege’s nearly 30-year-old science building, 
now the Mary Fendrich Hulman Hall of the 
Arts and Sciences; she had graduated from 
the former high school there, St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods Academy, in 1923. 

Today, Tony George is considering anoth- 
er Terre Haute philanthropic effort: “My 
son, Tony, plays hockey, and I would like to, 
at some point, build a skating rink. We 
travel around the state and around the 
Midwest playing hockey. We go to about 
every city of any size in Indiana, and only 
Terre Haute doesn’t have any ice. 

“I think that the schools and that the 
community should experience ice skating 
and the sport of hockey. It’s a great game.” 


From college student 
to speedway king 


Many would remember the 1980s as the 
first decade without Tony Hulman, the 
decade in which his wife made her mark in 
the business world and another decade of 
expansion for the family. For Tony George, 
they marked his switch from college stu- 
dent to speedway king. 

During the ’80s, he learned racing from 
the wheels up and did some racing of his 
own. He also married and divorced his first 
wife, met and married his current wife and 
had a child. And he assumed undisputed 
speedway leadership. 

Changes, sometimes painful, made him 
into the man he is today: the second Tony to 
run the speedway and the third Anton to 
head the Hulman family empire. 

After the death of his father and grand- 
father — who cherished him like his own 
grandfather did so many decades ago — 
Tony George, who just graduated from 
Schulte High School, chose to attend ISU 
and pursue a business degree. 

A few years later, he met Indiana 
University student Lisa Dawn Clark; by the 
time the 22-year-old college seniors signed 
a 13-page prenuptial agreement and mar- 
ried in April 1983, she was pregnant with 
his child. He drove a $27,000 BMW, owned 
a $650,000 promissory note from Terre 
Haute Newspapers Inc. bearing 10 percent 
interest and a $65,000 woman’s diamond 
ring, among other assets, according to the 
prenuptial agreement. 

Lisa had assets of less than $5,000, 
according to the agreement, which outlined 
a deal promising her increasingly larger 
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THE HULMANS: 


Property owned 
by the Hulman 
George family in 
Vigo County 
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he Hulman George family owns 
xtensive property in Vigo County, but 
is concentrated in a few townships, 


ccording to Vigo County tax records. 
he property is owned under a variety 
f related corporations and trusts. 


. 4.25 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 
. .5 acre (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 3 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 2 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 


122.51 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 


. 50 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 
. 160 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 


27.99 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 


. 15 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 


. 34.97 (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 45.03 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 20 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 40 acres (Wabash Valley Broadcasting Corp.) 
. 14.39 acres (Cloutier Joseph trustee, undivided 
f interest) 

. 51.481 acres (Cloutier Joseph trustee, 


undivided half interest) 


16 
17 


. 2 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 
. 6 acres (Cloutier Joseph trustee, undivided half 


interest) 


18 


. 9 acres (Cloutier Joseph trustee, undivided half 


interest) “ 
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20 
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. 36 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 


. 20 acres (Cloutier Joseph trustee, undivided 
f interest) 


. 6 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 


. 2.5 acres (Cloutier Joseph trustee, undivided 
f interest) 


. 32.876 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 


. 320 acres (Cloutier Joseph trustee, undivided 
f interest) 


. 135 acres (Cloutier Joseph trustee, undivided 
f interest) 


. 25 acres (Cloutier Joseph trustee, undivided 
f interest) 


. 160 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 10 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 3.65 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 160 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 76.18 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 40 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 43 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 19 empty lots in Terre Vista Subdivision 


and one house at One Ferndale Drive (Newlin- 
Johnson Development Corp.) 


30. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41 
42 
43 


44. 


38 acres (Newlin-Johnson Development Corp.) 
12 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

80 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

40 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

144.59 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

74 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 22.84 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 22 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 

. 18.74 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 
Hulman &Co. partnership with Ragle & 


Co. under name Plaza North Partnership 


45. 


46 


13 lots (owned by Hulman & Co.) 
. 33.22 acres (Wabash Valley Broadcasting 


Corp.) 
47. 2 lots facing Sixth Street (owned by Hulman 
Anton Jr. trustees et al) 


48 


. Terre Haute House, T’s Pub building and 


State Office building (owned by Terre Haute Realty 
Corp.) 


49 
su 


. Terminal, former Bennigans Building and 
rrounding parking lots (owned by Hulman & 


Co.) 
50. Hulman & Co. 


51 

SO 
CO 
co 
on 
by 

52 
Jr., 


53 
54 
59 


. Morris Plan and its parking lot on the 
uthwest corner, empty lots on southeast 
rner of Eighth and Wabash, and northeast 
rner of Eighth and Ohio. Plus parking lot 


northwest corner of Ninth and Ohio (owned 
Hulman & Co.) 


. WTHI TV & Radio (owned by Hulman Anton 
Hulman & Co.) 


. One lot (owned by Hulman Anton Jr.) 
. Lot A (owned by Hulman & Co.) 
. Social Security Building (owned by Terre 


Haute Realty Corp.) 


56 
57 


Corp.) 
38. ie Schulte High School (owned by Hulman 
oO 


59 


for 


: Krogers (owned by Terre Haute Realty Corp.) 
. The Meadows (owned by Terre Haute Realty 


. 12.819 acres (This area is south of a small lot 
a GTE Substation, a lot owned by Hulman & Co. 


There’s a lot at corner of Ohio and Brown that is 


Ow 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 
by 

65 
66 
67 
by 

68 


ned by Hulman Anton Jr. et al trustee) 
. Two lots (owned by Hulman & Co.) 
. 55.44 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 
. 5.050 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 
. 88 acres (owned by Hulman & Co.) 


. Home of Tony and Mary Hulman (owned 
Hulman Anton Jr. et al, Hulman Anton Jr. & wife) 


. One lot (owned by Hulman Anton Jr. et al) 
. One lot (owned by Huiman Anton Jr. et al) 


. Four housing lots in Stratford Hills (owned 
Hulman Anton Jr. real estate) 


. One lot (owned by Hulman & Co.) 
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LEGACY LIVES ON 


“Old Maple Avenue 


With power 
comes responsibility 


Tony Hulman George clearly runs the 
family business and its crown jewel, 
the Indianapolis Motor Speedway. 
“When Tony became 30, it was 
pretty evident he was going to take 
over and didn’t want his sisters in 
the office with him — you know, too 
many cooks spoil the broth,” said 
Nancy. ‘‘That was fine with me. | 
just grew up watching my mother 
under so much stress, and I didn’t 
want to take on that.”’ 


Tribune-Star photos/Bob Poynter 
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portions of his wealth the longer they 
stayed married. 

Their son, Anton Hulman George Jr., 
was born Aug. 22, 1983, after the couple 
had moved into an 8,000-square-foot home 
in Cicero. They hired a nanny and traveled 
extensively; she worked at the speedway, 
and Tony attended the Skip Barber Racing 
School in 1984 and made his racing debut 
in the USAC Pro-Ford Championship, 
where he finished fifth. 

As Tony raced fast cars, the couple 
enjoyed “the fast high life,” his attorney 
later said, bringing marital strife. Tony 
filed for divorce in 1986; they reconciled. 
But five years after they married, Lisa 
moved out. Two weeks later, according to 
the Indianapolis News, she was detained 
overnight at Methodist Hospital after Tony 
tried to have her committed as mentally 
incompetent, saying she had spent $5,000 
the previous week, court records indicate. 

The day Methodist released her, she filed 
for divorce, seeking use of a Mercedes, cus- 
tody of their son, use of their home and 
financial support. The judge preliminarily 
granted custody to Tony and ordered him to 
pay $650 a month for Lisa’s apartment, 
utilities and car repairs, let her continue to 
obtain gas at the speedway and pay her 
$400 a week plus her $125-a-week speed- 
way salary. 

The yearlong court proceedings included 
testimony from both that they had previ- 
ously used cocaine and marijuana. Lisa 
agreed to drug testing Tony requested, but 
her attorney requested a different doctor 
when she learned one employed at the 
<cveedway would perform the test. 

ic the divorce granted April 14, 1989, 
Tony received custody of their son and he 
and his wife reached a financial settlement 
the judge seaied. By then, Tony had met 
Laura Kay Livvix through a mutual friend, 
he recalled; they married May 6, 1989. She 
has a 16-year-old son, Everette Edward 
Carpenter Jr., from her first marriage; and 
the couple has a 6-year-old daughter, 
Lauren Elaine. 

Lisa George later remarried and had a 
son who now occasionally visits his half- 
brother. “We have a son together,” Tony 
says of his first wife, who lives outside 
Indianapolis. “We don’t socialize, and we 
don’t have the same friends, but we have 
remained civil to one another.” 

In 1989, Cloutier died, again leaving a 
vacuum in the empire’s leadership struc- 
ture. Now Tony — who did not always know 
without question he would want to run the 
speedway his “Pawpaw” bought in the dusk 
of World War II — became its president, a 
title heavy with power but fraught with 
pressure. 

Tony has made his own mark on the 
track, inaugurating the Brickyard 400 
NASCAR Winston Cup stock car race in 
1994 and renovating the speedway’s golf 
course into the 18-hole Brickyard Crossing. 

But his most daring change was Creating 
the Indy Racing League and reserving 25 of 
the 33 1996 Indianapolis 500 spots for 
league participants. Tony’s IRL alarmed 
traditionalists and angered some of the 
greatest powers in racing, including owner 
Roger Penske and many famous drivers. In 
response, they created the U.S. 500 and 
raced the same day as the Indianapolis 500 
at the Penske-owned Michigan 
International Speedway. 

Tony said the IRL was necessary because 


the Championship Auto Racing Teams cir- 
cuit was de-emphasizing oval racing and 
the speedway’s position atop it. By 
bankrolling the IRL — some estimated at 
more than $100 million — Tony forged 
ahead in building a series around the 
speedway and the Indianapolis 500. 

At 37, Tony is also president of the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway Foundation, 
Terre Haute Realty Corp. and Hulman & 
Co. — the parent company of the family’s 
holdings. In his spare time, he golfs and 
rides his Harley-Davidson; he’s mulling the 
possibility of a sidecar so he can take his 
daughter along. For him, he says, there is 
no normal day or even a normal month. 

“It varies. Sometimes I'll come over [to 
Terre Haute] two or three days a week; 
sometimes it will be two or three weeks 
without getting over,” he said. “In the last 
year it’s been tough to even get over there 
once a month, it’s just things always come 
up.” 

Sometimes, he does pass through Terre 
Haute in his Chevy Tahoe on his way to 
Marshall, Ill., to visit his in-laws. 


For this generation, 
city a starting point 


Tony, who has lived in Indianapolis for 
several years, expects to remain there. His 
children attend school there and have 
friends and activities there, and he has his 
speedway, where his wife also works, as 
staff advisor. For them, Indianapolis is 
home. 

His family still owns the white house on 
South Sixth Street in Terre Haute, but his 
grandmother lives in Indianapolis. Now 
chairman emeritus of the speedway, she 
was hospitalized at St. Vincent’s late last 
summer battling emphysema. Tony’s 
younger sister Josie George lives in nearby 
Carmel. Older sister Nancy lives in 
California and youngest sister Kathi lives 
in Florida. 

It is almost opposite of their ancestors, 
those Hulman brothers who came to 
America and ended up in Terre Haute, all 
dying here but for the one lost in the fiery 
disaster at sea. This time, two of the four 
siblings who grew up here have left Indiana 
for opposite ends of the United States. 

It is because of that history Nancy is 
glad to be in Laguna Niguel with her 
daughter Jessica and Kuvasz puppy named 
Thor. She saw the stress of public life and 
feared the responsibility would fall on her 
shoulders one day, even as she married 
Terry Gunter in 1979 and had Jessica in 
1983. So she was glad when her younger 
brother showed interest in heading the fam- 
ily empire, she says. 

“When Tony became 30, it was pretty evi- 
dent he was going to take over and didn’t 
want his sisters in the office with him — you 
know, too many cooks spoil the broth,” said 
Nancy. “That was fine with me. I just grew 
up watching my mother under so much 
stress, and I didn’t want to take on that.” 

Divorced from Gunter in 1991, she sits 
on the speedway board with her sisters; she 
enjoys gardening, camping and downhill 
skiing when she’s not traveling and plans to 
get more involved with the family business- 
es once Jessica graduates from high school, 
said Nancy, who has pursued a business 
degree. 


See Direction, Page 4 
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‘Touched 
by the Hulmans 


CART faction reps 


When Tony George announced in _ 
November 1995 that 25 of the 33 starting 
positions for the 1996 Indianapolis 500 
would be reserved for participants of the 
indianapolis Racing League — which he 
formed and helped finance to rival the 
Championship Auto Racing Teams Circuit 
— several CART powers opposed the move. 
Michael Andretti said he thought Tony was 
“paranoid,” while car owner Chip Ganassi 
said Tony’s actions “go against tradition.” 


Tom Binford 


President of the United States Auto Club 
when it was first formed, from 1956-69, 
Indianapolis native Tom Binford was chief 
steward of the Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
from 1973-95. He met Tony Hulman in the 
early 1950s. Binford remembers one of the 
few times he saw Tony get aggravated, 
when speedway workers would put up 
fences to block off Gasoline Alley from the 
pits so cars could move through without the 
worry of running into visitors. “He didn’t like 
that at all — any time he caught those 
fences up, he took them down again. He 
thought the public should be back there.” 
Binford said Tony saw the speedway as a 
public trust rather than a moneymaker. — 
“People fell in love with the track and with 
Tony. | guess | was one of them,” he said. 


Bob Hippleheuser 


Currently vice president of Hulman & Co. 
and president of Hulco Sales Corp., Bob 
Hippleheuser began working for the compa- 
ny in 1951 as a salesman 
in the wholesale grocery 
division; he was part of 
the sales force in Waco, 
Texas, and remembers 
putting up many a Clabber 
Girl sign on country 
fences. His grandfather, 
Charles Hippleheuser, 
had been a salesman in 
the Vincennes territory. A 
German immigrant, 
Charles Hippleheuser had 
a grocery store in Jasonville in the 1920s 
and '’30s. Bob Hippleheuser has been vice 
president of Hulman & Co. since 1985. He 
occupies the second-floor office that was the 
office of Anton Hulman Sr. 


Joe Hogsett 


While he was Indiana secretary of state in 
1989, Joe Hogsett was raising funds to help 
him retain his post in the 1990 election. Mari 
Hulman George played host to a fund-rais- 
ing reception for Hogsett at Lingen Lodge on 
the family’s property east of Terre Haute. 
After successfully retaining his post, Hogsett 
in 1992 unsuccessfully challenged incum- 
bent U.S. Sen. Dan Coats. For those elec- 
tions, Mari George gave $500 to Hoosiers 
for Hogsett — but also $650 to Dan Coats 
for Indiana. Mary Fendrich Hulman donated 
$500 and $300 to Hoosiers for Hogsett and 
$1,600 to Dan Coats for Indiana. 


Pete Chalos 


Four-term Terre Haute Mayor P. Pete 
Chalos left office in 1995. During his time as 
top official in City Hall, he threatened to con- 
demn the Terre Haute House hotel in March 
1984 in an effort to force sale of the proper- 
ty, then joined the city in hoping that negoti- 
ations with two different prospective buyers 
would succeed. In November 1993, Chalos 
traveled to The Walden Inn in Greencastle to 
begin talks with Walden officials about reno- 
vating the hotel; in August 1995, The Walden 
Group Inc. signed a purchase agreement with 
Hulman & Co. proposing to buy the hotel 
once financing is completed, but that deal fell 
through in January due to financing. 


About this series 


Sources 

Sources for information in this series 
include interviews with several members of 
the Hulman family and dozens of people 
associated with the family as well as the his- 
tory A.R. Markle and Gloria Collins wrote for 
Hulman & Co. as it marked 100 years in 
business. 

Books consulted included Sonny 
Kleinfield’s “A Month at the Brickyard,” Al 
Bloemker’s “500 Miles to Go,” 
A.A.Hoehling’s “Great Ship Disasters” and 
N.R.P. Bonsor’s “North Atlantic Seaway.” 

Newspaper and magazine articles include 
dozens from Terre Haute and Indiana peri- 
odicals. 

Public records included property tax 
records, corporate records, birth certificates, 
marriage licenses, wills and lawsuits. 

Reprints 

Reprints of this series are available 
through the Tribune-Star circulation depart- 
ment. To request one, please send $1.25 to 
cover postage and handling to Hulman 
Series Reprints, Tribune-Star, 721 Wabash 
Ave., P.O. Box 149, Terre Haute, IN 47808. 
The series is also available on the Tribune- 
Star web site: 
http://www. huiman.tribstar.com. 

Credits 

Reporter Tammy Ayer spent months 
working on this project. She often writes 
about Terre Haute’s present and how it is 
connected to the past for the Tribune-Star. A 
graduate of Indiana State University, she 
has been at the Tribune-Star for 5 years. 
She is pursuing a master’s degree in history. 

Graphic artist Estes Ivory has worked 
several weeks on this project. A graduate of 
Grambling State University, he has been at 
the Tribune-Star for 41/2 years. He is pursu- 
ing a master’s degree in fine arts. 

City editor Jim Lewers edited the project: 
A graduate of the University of Missouri, he 
has been at the Tribune-Star for 18 months. 
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Josie George worked in the family’s Morris 
Plan in high school; she’s been its president 
since 1989, heading to Terre Haute at least 
once a month, on her Harley-Davidson if the 
weather is good. Married to race car driver 
Steve Krisiloff in June 1985, she has two 
sons, Jared and Kyle; the couple divorced in 
1993. She earned a WED degree in business 
in 1994 from St. Mary-of-the-Woods, where 
she is a trustee, and is proud of her degree 
and the job her brother has done. 

“We're all behind Tony 100 percent,” she 
says. “He has turned out to be twice the 
man I imagined him to be. I think my 
grandfather would be so proud.” 

Youngest daughter, Kathi, speaks of 
music with the intensity her brother talks 
racing. A freelance artist who worked for an 
advertising agency until about two years 
ago, she has lived in Fort Lauderdale about 
10 years and earned an associate’s visual 
communications degree from the Art Insti- 
tute of Fort Lauderdale. 

The lead guitarist in alternative band 
“Everything Jahnny,” she and four others 
recorded a compact disc earlier this year. 
While she hopes to make music a full-time 
occupation, she retains an interest in event 
management and has arranged sponsors for 
auto and bike racing, interests she might 
apply toward the speedway some day. 
Though rarely in Terre Haute, she says, 
Kathi occasionally travels to Indianapolis. 

The family — including Elmer George’s 
children by his first marriage — keeps in 
touch, members say, gathering throughout 
the year in different places on different 
occasions, perhaps at Lingen Lodge on the 
family farm east of Terre Haute or the win- 
ter homes in Naples, Fla. 

“T think our family is for the most part 
really close. ’'ve seen other families in simi- 
lar situations — they don’t like each other 
nearly as much,” Josie said. “We all have 
genuine affection for one another.” 

Only Mari George, chairman of the board 
of Hulman & Co. and the speedway, seems 
intent on staying in Terre Haute; she is 
building a rustic mansion next to the Circle 
S Ranch east of the city. She continues to 
train and race thoroughbreds and is inter- 
ested in the Salvation Army, Special 
Olympics and the annual Fall Classic at St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods. 

An avowed dog lover, Mari is known to 
take in a stray and has helped rehabilitate 
racing greyhounds for the past few years. 


Diversification 
ends traditions 


As the family diversified throughout the 
1980s, it became increasingly apparent 
some of its most famous traditions were not 
long for a changing world. 

Hulman & Co. closed its Evansville 
branch in 1965 and its Mattoon, Ill., branch 
in 1969. The spice and coffee mill, a venture 
Herman Hulman started in 1869, closed in 
1968 and the furniture store at Eighth and 
Cherry closed a few years before that. 

The wholesale business wasn’t the same 
as when independent grocers came to it for 
all their needs. Independent grocers were 
the backbone of the wholesale business, the 
foundation of the Hulman empire. But small 
stores were vanishing as fast as water 
spilled on the speedway surface on a siz- 
zling May afternoon, and chain stores main- 
tained increasing quantities of merchandise, 
in effect becoming wholesalers themselves. 

So in August 1995, Hulman & Co. closed 
its wholesale grocery division, putting about 
65 of 150 employees out of work in the first 
mass layoff in company history. It was a 
wave goodbye to the business that over the 
past 145 years had sold nearly everything 
under the sun, from whiskey to buggy whips 
and McGuffy school books to Milk baking 
powder. 

The changing times reflected those of the 
city in general — a city that had lost such 
big employers as CBS, J.I. Case, Modern 
Album, Pillsbury and Midland Glass, a city 
that suffered a continuing drop in popula- 
tion, a city wondering about its future. 

The vital downtown that defined Terre 
Haute in 1926, the year Tony Hulman 
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Pit crew members roll Tony Stewart's car out of the pit garage during Carburation Day in 1996. Tony Hulman George started 
the Indy Racing League in 1995, which sparked controversy in racing circles. 
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Tony Hulman George lives and breathes the speedway during May. 


brought his bride to the city, had quietly 
slipped into semipermanent lull, occasional- 
ly roused by plans to reopen the moribund 
Terre Haute House. 

And the first floor of the signature Hul- 
man & Co. brick building at Ninth and 
Wabash, once busy with chatter and ringing 
telephones and comings and goings as 
wholesale orders were filled, fell silent, 
though the curving wooden staircase near 
the back of the room still creaks when some- 
one walks the worn steps. 

As the Hulman George family looks 
toward its third century in Terre Haute, 
members don’t see their business interests 
changing drastically, but they are studying 
their businesses carefully and seeing “what 
makes sense,” Tony said in an interview at 
the speedway. 

“Now that the grocery division has been 
closed down, we have another building that 
is underutilized, at Ninth and Wabash, 
which is really important to us, for obvious 
reasons,” he said. “It makes sense to consoli- 
date into a more efficient environment. 

“Several of [the Hulman businesses] are 
in less than desirable locations at this 
point,” he said, particularly WTHI-TV. “For 
at least the past 10 years, we’ve talked 
about needing to do something with Chan- 
nel 10. We’ve talked about moving it to Cor- 
porate Square or building a new building. 
More recently we’ve talked about a reuse of 
900 Wabash — we have some preliminary 
plans that show that. 

On the southwest corner across the street 
from the 900 Wabash address, The Morris 
Plan is “kind of outgrowing its complex,” 
Tony said, mentioning the possibility of a 
branch. 

In the baking powder plant, where 
machines roar enthusiastically as they put 


out the four baking powder brands — Clab- 
ber Girl, KC, Rumford and Hearth Club — 
that collectively dominate 65 percent of the 
U.S. consumer retail baking powder market, 
antiquated equipment loops around Team- 
sters who create cans and fill and cap them. 
Clabber Girl retains 80 percent of the Indi- 
ana market. 

“I think eventually some decision will 
have to be made with the baking powder 
and what to do with it,” Tony said. “That 
production facility is a vertical operation 
that’s been there a long time, and the equip- 
ment will be needing some attention in the 
future.” 

Then there is the Terre Haute House, 
heart of one of the city’s most emotional, 
enduring debates. Terre Haute Realty Corp. 
owns the hotel along with The Meadows 
shopping center and the nearby Corporate 
Square office complex, which is Tony’s old 
high school, Schulte. 


“At one time we were talking about that” 
— moving into the Terre Haute House — 
“but then we’d just have another empty 
building someplace. 


“There’s probably a couple other opportu- 
nities for developing the building, probably 
not as a hotel,” says Tony, stressing, “we are 
not in the hotel business. 


“I think architecturally it’s significant, 
historically it’s significant and it would be 
really nice to see it somehow evolve to be 
part of the downtown again. I just don’t 
think that we are in any position to develop 
it ourselves, given everything else that’s 
going on. If no one develops it, we'll proba- 
bly demolish it. 


“Since I don’t have to drive past it every 


_ morning, I’m sure it’s a more burning issue 


with people that do,” he said. ' 
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Family says Terre Haute 
a part of its future 


The wholesale business is the past of the 
Hulman family empire. Motorsports repre- 
sent the empire’s future, a future more firm- 
ly entrenched than ever in Indianapolis 
with Tony George’s speedway changes. 

“Terre Haute has been good to the Hul- 
man family,” George said, while stressing 
the future of the empire he is building is in 
Indianapolis. 

His grandfather, Tony Hulman, loved 
Terre Haute, and some say the family’s rela- 
tionship with the city would never be the 
same, never close to the friendship that began 
when a scruffy frontier town on the Wabash 
River embraced a young German immigrant 
named Francis Theodore Hulman. 

Former longtime Terre Haute Mayor P. 
Pete Chalos sees the difference and says he 
understands why it exists. 

“Tony Hulman lived here, most of his 
activities were centered here or around 
here. He had a real presence in the commu- 
nity,” Chalos said. “He was an important 
person in the community, he was involved 


in a lot of things in the community ... he 
exercised a lot of influence over the Wabash 
Valley and Indiana. 


“I like these young folks,” he said of the 
Georges, “but they have an awful lot of 
interest in auto racing worldwide. They 
spend most of their time where their main 
business interest is, and that’s auto racing. 

“You've got a different time and trans- 
portation is a whole lot different than it 
used to be — it’s not like you’re locked in to 
where you used to be.” 

In the decades since the first Hulman hit 
Terre Haute in 1850, the story of Hulman & 
Co. and the Hulman family has often been 
the story of its hometown. The company has 
grown with its hometown, celebrated its 
strengths and fought its weaknesses. 

The stories are inseparable, says Eberhard 
Reichmann of the German-American Center 
in Indianapolis and retired professor of Ger- 
manic Studies at Indiana University, because 
without the Hulman family, Terre Haute 
would not be the city it is today. It would not 
have the high points to celebrate — the phil- 
anthropy, the church, the hospital — and 
would not have the low points to worry about, 
such as the empty Terre Haute House. 

“T think Terre Haute without Hulman 
would probably not have reached the signifi- 
cance that it did eventually,” he says. “It’s, 
in general, where you have a company that’s 
well-managed, well on the way to success, 
with civic responsibility ... the towns 
actually bloom. 

“You cannot take Hulman out of Terre 
Haute like you cannot take Hillenbrand out 
of Batesville,” he added, mentioning the 
German family that started Hillenbrand 
Industries Inc., a publicly traded holding 
company for four wholly owned operating 
companies. 

At one time, the family might been more 
compelled to develop property such as the 
Terre Haute House to maximize profits, 
Reichmann says, or it might have given the 
property away to a charitable cause such as 
a hospital or church, but attitudes change 
when success endures and multiplies. 

“They're not doing much [with it] because 
they don’t need to anymore. Once you get 
into the multimillionaire class, then your 
affinities exceed the local horizon — your 
affinities go a thousand miles away, espe- 
cially today, and flying in a jet plane a thou- 
sand miles away takes only hours. 

“You have a lot more in common at times 
with people who live a thousand miles away 
than people who live downstream.” 

Once there was a time when members of 
the Hulman George family were not so sure 
where they would fit into the family empire 
they will steer into the new millennium. 

But today, as Francis Hulman’s descen- 
dants look forward to marking 150 years in 
Terre Haute, they insist his adopted home- 
town is still part of the plan and say they 
know where they are going and are deter- 
mined to get there — as Francis was when 
the shores of his homeland faded before his 
eyes so many decades ago. 


Herman Hulman 
came to Terre Haute 
in 1854 to work for his 
brother, Francis, at F.T. 
Hulman Wholesale 
Store. Theodore 
Hulman came to Terre 
Haute in 1857, also to 
work for Francis. 


Wholesale. 


ony George is king — and 
today everybody knows it. 

That’s because in Indiana, 
it’s Race Day, plain and simple. 
The world is watching George’s 
race, the Indianapolis 500, and 
his track, the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway. 

The famed 2'-mile oval rep- 
resents wealth, incredible wealth. That wealth 
is the vision of George’s great-great-great- 
uncle, Francis Hulman, according to the Hul- 
man & Co. history. 

No, Francis Hulman did not hear the deaf- 
ening roar of the Oldsmobiles and the Nissans 
that speed through George’s kingdom at more 
than 200 miles per hour. He did not smell the 
exhaust of the motor cars that seek America’s 
ultimate racing crown. 

He smelled money. 

Come to America, and we will make money, 
the dry-goods merchant wrote in a letter to his 
half-brother back in Germany before the Civil 
War. By the turn of the century, that half- 
brother, Herman Hulman, built the founda- 
tion of the kingdom his great-great-grandson 
Tony George now rules. 

Since the time of Herman Hulman, the 
Hulman family has dominated Terre Haute. 
This city, 75 miles west of George’s track, is 
where the family built the wealth; it’s where 
five generations of Hulmans have crafted an 
empire that started with dry goods and first 
attracted national attention with Clabber Girl 
Baking Powder. 

In this community of 60,200 along the 
Wabash River, the Hulmans’ wealth is some- 
times a blessing and sometimes a curse. 

The family has given of its wealth to Terre 
Haute; perhaps the most visible philan- 
thropist among the Hulmans was George’s 
grandfather, Tony Hulman, the man most city 
residents still associate with the dynasty and 
the man who bought George’s speedway in 
1945. 

The wealth has kept growing and growing 
to the point where it controls an important 
portion of the city’s land and commerce, 
including the failed symbol of downtown revi- 
talization, the Terre Haute House hotel, and 
the biggest financial institution, Terre Haute 
First National Bank. 

It is the family’s wealth that is the power — 
power Tony George wielded with the certainty 
of a king in his recent battle with many of 
auto racing’s most famous owners and drivers. 
The speedway is his track, the wealth let him 
say, he makes the rules; if you don’t like them, 
race elsewhere. 

He makes it clear, too, that he regards the 
speedway as the center of his family’s empire. 
His vision for the future is more motor sports, 
and who is to say that’s not the right vision? 
Like his great-great-great-uncle Francis, he is 
not concerned with the past. Nor is he particu- 
larly concerned about Terre Haute or his fami- 
pe interests here; he pays others to deal with 
that. 

George cares about racing; the otherwise 
shy 37-year-old can barely contain his confi- 
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Terre Haute’s financial promise brings the 
Hulman family to Indiana. Herman Hulman and 
his brothers, seeking out the American dream, 
build the foundation for the Hulman empire. 


Special section 


Francis Hulman came to 
Cincinnati in 1842. Francis f 
began a business of imported 
toys, jewelry, toilet articles p 
and personal items. Francis f 
moved to Terre Haute in 1850 f 
and began Cincinnati fi 
Wholesale Grocery. Francis f 
split with his partner and A 
started F.T. Hulman 


Eldest son, Diedrich 
Hulman, arrived in 
New York in 1842. He 
stayed there briefly 
before heading to 
Cincinnati. 
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At the helm: Anton Hulman George has used the weaith and status he inherited from his 
mother and grandparents to make his mark in auto racing. George runs the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway, which was bought by his grandfather, Anton Hulman Jr., in 1945. 


dence on that subject. He can explain the busi- 
ness of the Brickyard, his upstart Indy Racing 
League and the function of a crankshaft. 

He can tell you where he is and where he 
wants to go, but he can’t tell you how he got to 
where he is today. He shrugs his shoulders at 
questions about his great-great-grandfather, 
Herman. He has the same reaction to ques- 
tions about Francis, who at the urging of a 
long-forgotten partner became the first Hul- 
man to come to Indiana and to Terre Haute. 

Although he admits he should probably 
learn more about his family’s history, George 


is lgoking forward to building his own empire, f 


Herman Hulman, 
far left, came to 
Terre Haute in 
1854 at the 
encouragement of 
his older brother, 
Francis. Anton 
Hulman, Herman's 
son, was the father 
of Anton Hulman 
Jr., left, known for 
his business and 
philanthropic 
activities. 


Photos courtesy of 
Cammunity Archives, 
Vigo County Public Library 


a motor sports empire. 

But if it wasn’t for that partner and for 
Francis’ untimely death more than a century 
ago, Tony George probably wouldn’t be king 
today. 


Long-forgotten partner; 
the lure of money 


Hulman is just another name in the 40-acre 
city of stone that is Woodlawn Cemetery. 

To the east, Third Street traffic rushes 
past; to the west, Wabash River water flows 


BuILDING A DYNASTY 


Anton Hulman Jr., known Simply as Tony, made 
a lasting imprint on the dynasty and on Terre 
Haute. During his time at the head of the family, 
the Hulmans made many philanthropic gifts while 
expanding the family fortune. Tony’s purchase of 
the Speedway turned the family’s focus east. 
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The promise of financial 
opportunity brought them to 
America, but business savvy 
allowed the Hulman brothers to 
begin amassing the fortune. 
Through the generations, the 
tradition continued. Today the 
Hulman name is synonymous 
with wealth and power in Terre 
Haute and the Midwest. 


south. The cemetery’s tall trees whisper and 
wave to each other above the neatly trimmed 
grass. 

But the voice of John Bernhard Ludowici is 
silent; his name neither spoken nor etched. 

Resting in an unmarked grave in a small 
plot of grass framed with flaking gray stone, 
Ludowici is wrapped in a shroud of persistent 
anonymity. No Ludowicis line the pages of the 
Terre Haute area phone book; the name does 
not march across columns of public buildings 
or grace street signs. 

Ludowici is the man who persuaded the 
first Hulman to come to Terre Haute, accord- 
ing to the history A.R. Markle and Gloria 
Collins wrote for Hulman & Co. as it marked 
100 years in business. 

Born June 7, 1809, in Westphalia, Ger- 
many, Ludowici had lived in Cincinnati sever- 
al years and was a grocer when he met Fran- 
cis Hulman, the sec- 
ond Hulman son in 
Cincinnati, a city 
bustling with Ger- 
man immigrants. 

Francis’ older 
brother, Johann 
Diedrich — known as 
Diedrich — left Lin- 
gen, Germany, in 
1842 to try to get a 
job in New York, then 
headed to Cincinnati. 
Eager to make his fortune, Francis quit his 
Paris bookkeeping job to follow Diedrich. 

Francis and partner Charles B. Meyer 
imported toys, jewelry, toilet articles and per- 
sonal items to Cincinnati. The unsteady trade 
frustrated 27-year-old Francis, thus the tone 
of his beckoning letter to Herman in 1849. 

“The fancy business does not especially suit 
me — one can make money at it, but it is so 
irregular,” he wrote. “It practically goes pretty 
well only in the fall and winter .. .” 

The previous summer cholera cut a swath 
through Cincinnati so deadly some businesses 
declared bankruptcy. However, the root of 
Francis’ dissatisfaction lay elsewhere. 

“_,. I am not so very well pleased with my 
partner. He is too narrow-minded and is, 
besides, very sickly. Therefore, I have conclud- 
ed to give up this business next spring in Feb- 
ruary or March,” he wrote. 

“T have already found another partner, a 
very good and sober man about forty years old 
and married... . We intend to go farther into 
the country and establish a wholesale grocery 
store. 

“We have chosen a place called TERRA 
HAUTE, three hundred miles west of here in 
the State of Indiana. This is a place of about 
6,000 inhabitants, very well laid out, flourish- 
ing and growing rapidly, in a clean and 
healthy location,” Francis wrote. 

“Besides this, the territory is rich with 
wealthy farmers in the surrounding country 
and beautiful prairies. This place is, as I have 
said, one of the best in this vicinity, and, if we 
have any luck, we are sure to make money.” 


See Dynasty, Pages 2-3 


‘í. if we have 
any luck, we 
are sure to 
make money.” 

Francis Hulman, 


in a letter to 
his brother, Herman 
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LEGACY Lives ON 


Today, the Hulman George family mulls its 
future in Terre Haute as the 150th anniversary of 
its arrival in the city approaches. Having closed 
its original wholesale grocery venture, the family, 
with Tony George at the wheel, is putting 
increased emphasis on motorsports. 
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Tracing the Hulmans’ family heritage 
by the Hulmans l 
America in 1842, built sucessful 
businesses and then sent for their 
younger half-brothers. The final brother, 
John Theodore, came to America in 


Ie 


Theodore Sr.), Francis Theodore, 
Herman and John Theodore Rudolph 
Heinrich, immigrated to the United 
States before the Civil War. Theodore 
Sr. and Francis Theodore came to 


The Hulmans of Terre Haute trace 
their roots to Lingen, Germany, and 
Johann Heinrich Hulmann. Although 
Johann never saw America, his four 
Sons. John Theodore (known as 


Euguene V. Debs 


Eugene Victor Debs, co-founder of the 
American Socialist Party and organizer of 7 
the first industrial union in the United States, 
became acquainted with Herman Hulman 
and his sons through his parents’ grocery j 
store. He eventually was a friend of three 
generations of the Hulman family. During 
World War !, Herman Hulman Jr. unsuc- 
cessfully tried to sell Debs a war bond. 
Herman Hulman’s grandson, Anton Hulman 
Jr., in 1974 donated $25,000 to help com- 
plete renovation of Debs’ home at 451 N. 
Eighth St., the attic of which is named the 
Herman Hulman Memorial Auditorium and 
features his picture. 


Will Kadel 


Anna Clara Marie Hulman Elisabeth Maria Hulman Maria Elisabeth Bernadine 


Born April 30, 1831 Born Oct. 4, 1833 Born April 14, 1837 Hulman 


Date of death unknown Date of death unknown Born Nov. 3, 1842 
\ Date of death unknown E akri? LEN 


Francis Theodore Bernhard Hulman Elisabeth Antonia Hulman 


Born September 1822 
William “Will” Kadel, a boyhood friend of Died Oct. 22, 1896 Died Sept. 13, 1858 


Anton Hulman and Herman Hutman Jr., was Married March 1859 Married in late 1854 
an avid baseball player along with the to to 

Hulman brothers. One summer day in 1884, j inhi 

Anton was supposed to pitch a game and Lorlette Ziiphia Taior, Hulman 
the players were getting frustrated because Born July 18, 1836 

he was nowhere to be found. Will headed to Died March 12, 1921 


John Theodore Diedrich Huiman 
Born April 16, 1820 


Christina Adelhed Hulman 
Born July 20, 1827 
Date of death unknown 


John Theodore Rudolph 
Heinrich Hulman 
Born April 29, 1840 


Eleanora Sophia Wiesmer Hulman 
Birthdate unknown 
Died Sept. 13, 1858 


Anton Francis Aloysias 
Huiman 
Date of birth unknown 


Bernhard Anton Carl 
Hulman 


Agnes Aloysia Hulman 


Hulman & Co. and a stern Herman Hulman 
told him Anton had to work on inventory 
along with all the other employees. Short of 
help, Herman hired Kadel on the spot. When 
Anton died unexpectedly on Feb. 9, 1942, 
Kadel was so upset, he retired just a few 
days later, says the history A.R. Markle and 
Gloria Collins wrote to mark the 100th 
anniversary of the company. 


Chauncey Rose 


The grandson of a man who emigrated 
from Scotland, Chauncey Rose was born on 
Christmas Eve in 1794 in Connecticut. He 
moved to Terre Haute for good in 1825 after 
passing through the frontier town previously. 
Rose, who built the Prairie House — later 
renamed the Terre Haute House —in 1837- 
38, would become wealthy beyond his 
wildest dreams with property development 
and investment in the city’s railroads. By 
1866, Rose had wearied of the hotel busi- 
ness and considered giving it away for edu- 
cational purposes; in response, the Terre 
Haute Hotel Co. formed and bought it. 
Stockholders of the company included Rose 
and Herman Hulman. 


William F. Hertfelder 


Herman Hulman sued William F. 
Hertfelder on Aug. 17, 1886, in Vigo Circuit 
Court. Hulman alleged that Hertfelder, a gro- 
cer in business with Annie E. Wurster, a 
widow, at 100 N. Fourth St., promised by 
Aug. 15 to pay back at $3,103.66 loan made 
by Herman on Aug. 14, at 8 percent interest. 

Hertfelder later paid Herman $3,255.72, 
plus court costs. 


Mary “Mayme” Bannister 


Mary C. “Mayme” Bannister, daughter of 
traveling salesman William H. Bannister of 
Terre Haute and Elizabeth Gaines 
Bannister, married Anton Hulman on Oct. 
27, 1887; she was 19, and he was 23. The 
Rev. B. Zoller married the couple in the old 
St. Benedict’s Catholic Church in a ceremo- 
ny her younger sister Grace and Anton’s 
friend Clark Tuttle witnessed. The couple 
moved in with Herman Hulman in his man- 
sion at 657 Ohio St. A devout Catholic like 
her father-in-law, she and Herman both 
wrote “letters to the future” and placed them 
in the cornerstone of the current St. 
Benedict's, laid in an elaborate ceremony 
Oct. 4, 1896. The couple lived with Herman 
until Anton filed for divorce. They divorced 
Aug. 15, 1898. 


About this series 


Sources 

Sources for information in this series 
include interviews with several members of 
the Hulman family and dozens of people 
associated with the family as well as the his- 
tory A.R. Markle and Gloria Collins wrote for 
Hulman & Co. as it marked 100 years in 
business. 

Books consulted included Sonny 
Kleinfield’s “A Month at the Brickyard,” Al 
Bloemker’s “500 Miles to Go,” 
A.A.Hoehling’s “Great Ship Disasters” and 
N.R.P. Bonsor’s “North Atlantic Seaway.” 

Newspaper and magazine articles include 
dozens from Terre Haute and Indiana peri- 
odicals. 

Public records included property tax 
records, corporate records, birth certificates, 
marriage licenses, wills and lawsuits. 

Reprints 

Reprints of this series are available 
through the Tribune-Star circulation depart- 
ment. To request one, please send $1.25 to 
cover postage and handling to Hulman 
Series Reprints, Tribune-Star, 721 Wabash 
Ave., P.O. Box 149, Terre Haute, IN 47808. 
The series is also available on the Tribune- 
Star web site: 
http://www. hulman.tribstar.com. 

Credits 

Reporter Tammy Ayer spent months 
working on this project. She often writes 
about Terre Haute’s present and how it is 
connected to the past for the Tribune-Star. A 
graduate of Indiana State University, she 
has been at the Tribune-Star for 5 years. 
She is pursuing a master’s degree in history. 

Graphic artist Estes Ivory has worked 
several weeks on this project. A graduate of 
Grambling State University, he has worked 
here for 41/2 years. He is pursuing a master’s 
degree in fine arts. 

City editor Jim Lewers edited the project. 
A graduate of the University of Missouri, he 
has been at the Tribune-Star for 18 months. 
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Everette Otto Hulman 
Born July 26, 1860 
Died May 27, 1877 


Kate Ellen Hulman 
Born May 13, 1864 
Died Dec. 22, 1950 


Edwin Theodore Hulman 
Born Nov. 24, 1868 
Died Oct. 30, 1937 


Daughter, name unknown 
Born about 1855 
Died Sept. 13, 1858 


Photo from North Atlantic Seaway, Volume 1 by N.R.P. Bonsor 


In September 1858, Francis and Eleanora Hulman and 
their 3-year-old daughter died aboard the ship “Austria,” 
which was destroyed at sea by fire. 
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Frontier town base 
for Francis’ success 


Months after that letter made its 
way to Germany, after Ludowici had 
pleaded and planned and spun a tale 
of a city shimmering with possibili- 
ties like a distant oasis, Francis 
traveled to Terre Haute with his 
new partner. 

But the frontier town they 
reached about March 5, 1850, hardly 
resembled the paradise Ludowici 
described. 

More than likely, one of the first 
things they noticed was the smell. 

All around, over the old Fort 
Harrison up north, over the squarish 
courthouse, over the plodding 
Wabash River, lingered the odor of 
the city’s main industry — pork 
packing. The slaughterhouses lining 
the river poured waste into its slug- 
gish waters, slathering the city in 
odor thick like gravy on biscuits and 
twice as memorable. Amid the odor, 
hogs wandered alleys and ducks 
fluttered in puddles and runaway 
teams tore past. 

At the time, though, Terre Haute 
was one of few Indiana towns of any 
size. Its position on the National 
Road, the nation’s first interstate, 
hinted of growth. Another trans- 
portation innovation, the Wabash & 
Erie Canal, reached town months 
before, and the first of many rail- 
roads would open in February 1852. 

The exact location of Francis’ and 
his partner’s first store remains a 
mystery, according to the Hulman & 
Co. history. Their initial invest- 
ments, however, are oft-quoted: $700 
from Francis and $1,400 from 
Ludowici. 

By April 1851, their “Cincinnati 
Wholesale Grocery Store” moved to 
Main Street — today’s Wabash 
Avenue — near where the Vigo 
County Courthouse now stands. 
Customers could find Ludowici, who 
kept the books, inside among the 
groceries, liquor and tobacco, glass- 
ware, nails and leather. Francis, an 
eager young outsider, drummed up 
business in the town’s wooden- 
floored rooms, thick with smoke and 
frontier clatter. 

A carefully patriotic ad in “The 
Wabash Courier” on Sept. 6, 1851, 
bragged of their assortment of 
domestic and foreign wines and 
liquors, including French brandies, 
Holland gin and Port, Madeira and 
Sweet Malaga wines. Smooth as a 
sip of their much-touted Cincinnati 


Whiskey — a good seller — the flow- 
ery ad gives no hint of arguments to 
come. 

But when Francis asked for a 
higher percentage, Ludowici denied 
him, and rancor hung in their little 
store. Francis wanted to try new 
ventures; Ludowici refused, thinking 
the upstart would eventually agree. 

Instead, the arguments intensi- 
fied. 

On March 12, 1853, local newspa- 
pers announced the partnership had 
ended. As dominant investor, 
Ludowici kept the business. 

Though in his adopted city barely 
three years, Francis stayed; he 
opened his own store on Main 
Street, near Fourth Street. Six 
months later, his “F.T. Hulman 
Wholesale Store” moved directly 
across from Ludowici. As it flour- 
ished, the size and enthusiasm of his 
newspaper ads grew. 

Francis traded with residents 
across the region and bought mer- 
chandise from Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Evansville, Chicago and as far east 
as Boston. He worked long hours 
and fired off mildly caustic and 
vaguely threatening letters to sup- 
pliers when their goods arrived dam- 
aged. 

Apparently, Francis — “a persis- 
tent and magnetic person” and “a 
shrewd and zealous businessman,” 
according to Markle — was more 
popular than his ex-partner. In the 
summer of 1857, Francis moved his 
business into a new three-story 
building at Fifth and Main, where 
the municipal bus terminal now 
stands. 

Ludowici remained in his original 
location; his ads shrunk. 

Surveying his store and reaping 
increasing profits, Francis could not 
help think Terre Haute had been 
good to him, despite the bitter rift 
with the partner who convinced him 
to move here. Herman had arrived 
in 1854 at age 23 to sell for Francis; 
Herman’s brother, 17-year-old 
Theodore, arrived in 1857 to clerk. 
for Francis and oldest brother 
Diedrich operated his own grocery 
business in Charleston, Ill. 

In late 1854, Francis married 
Eleanora Sophia Wiesmer. The cou- 
ple, who had a daughter, lived on 
North 13th Street between Fourth 
and Eighth avenues. 

Even the Panic of 1857, a death 
knell for many businesses, could not 
break Francis’ luck. 

Indeed, things looked so good in 
1858, he decided to take a vacation. 


A tragedy at sea; 
Herman takes charge 


Francis, Eleanora and their 
three-year-old daughter were 
returning from their summerlong 
tour of Europe and extended family 
visit in Germany. 

As the Hamburg American Line 
ship “Austria” steamed toward New 
York on Sept. 13, 1858, passengers 
finished dinner and headed on deck 
for shuttlecock and storytelling. 
Shortly after 2 p.m., a boatswain 
prepared to fumigate the ship. He 
and the fourth officer descended to 
the crowded steerage to heat a 
heavy chain until it glowed, then dip 
it in a bucket of tar to create clouds 
of smoke. 

But the daydreaming boatswain 
heated the entire chain white-hot. 
He screamed and dropped the chain, 
setting fire to the deck. As the order- 
ly day rapidly descended into chaos, 
passenger Charles Brews tried to 
help as others crowded a small 
lifeboat, unintentionally holding it 
motionless. After they reluctantly 
disembarked and it swung out over 
the steamship’s side, they jumped 
in, their weight tipping screaming 
passengers into the depths. 

Panic rolled through the crowd, 
gaining power. 

“Passengers were rushing franti- 
cally to and fro — husbands seeking 
their wives, wives in search of their 
husbands, relatives looking after rel- 
atives, mothers lamenting the loss of 
their children, some wholly para- 
lyzed with fear, others madly crying 
to be saved, but a few perfectly calm 
and collected,” Brews recalled. 

Flames raced through the 
mahogany veneer and varnished 
bulkheads. Passengers jumped into 
the ocean. A passing ship rescued 
most survivors; another picked up 
more the next morning. As the 
blackened hulk was left to sink, 65 
of 538 passengers survived. 

“It seems to be pretty certain that 
Mr. F.T. Hulman, of this city, and 
also his wife and child, are among 
the lost. His brothers residing here 
[have] telegraphed to learn the truth 
of the matter but [have] been unable 
to learn anything consoling,” report- 
ed The Daily Union of Oct. 4. 

“(Their] brother’s name does not 
appear among the rescued,” the 
paper reported. 

So at 27 — Francis’ age when he 
began his partnership with Ludowici 
— Herman, with TSaye otal 


Theodore, headed a prosperovs 
business. Having served a tnire= 


year apprenticeship 


began to pull apart. 


The coming Civil War troubled 
las well a 


Herman for persona 


business reasons; in a st w 
pleading letters to Germany, 
á 


Maria Hulman 
Born July 20, 1863 


by age 18. k., 


Born June 27, 1829 
‘Date of death unknown 


Died 1866 


Mary F. Hulman 
Born Nov. 4, 1930 
Died Nov. 4, 1930 


for years. 

years 

into the frontier. 
He kept writing. 


ream of 


dark-haired, dark-eyed young 
woman, Antonia Riefenstahl, he 

; poured out his worry that the rush 
Herman was more than ready. His toward war might keep them apart 
experience would prove a ste@Ying 
quality in the rough seas 0 com- 
merce to come, for a couple 
later, Herman and Theodore | 
watched as their adopted ho™®tand 


She hesitated, afraid to leave her 
family, cross the Atlantic and travel 


Herman finally persuaded her, 
and he married the 29-year-old in 
New York in October 1862; they 
enjoyed the sights from a borrowed 
buggy. By then, the Civil War con- 


Herman Hulman Jr. 
Born July 16, 1867 
Died June 24, 1922 


sumed the nation, and shopkeepers 
faced their own battle — keeping 
shelves stocked. Through his well- 
entrenched dealings with suppliers 
throughout the Midwest and East, 
Herman kept his store stocked with 
paper, plus such exotic offerings as 
fresh lemons and limes, oranges 
and pineapples. 


Faced with the double stress of 
operating a store during war, 
Herman worked more than ever, 
but Theodore took time off to marry 
eee Roderus, a Bavarian, in 


Died March 26, 1874 


Died April 19, 1903 
Married May 6, 1863 
to 
Sophia Roderus Hulman 
Born Aug. 17, 1841 
Died March 8, 1929 


Antonia Marie Hulman 
Date of birth unknown 
Died Sept. 8, 1876 


Lisette Anna Hulman 
Born Feb 21, 1864 
Died Jan. 19, 1968 


Anna Agnes Hulman 
Born May 4, 1873 
Died Nov. 6, 1961 


Theodore Herman Hulman 
Born Sept. 6, 1869 
Died July 16, 1946 


Josephine Antonia Hulman 
Born Oct. 31, 1880 
Date of death unknown 


Franz Theodore Hulman 
Born Dec. 13, 1877 
Date of death unknown 


Gertrude Marie Hulman 
Born July 9, 1884 
Died June 20, 1967 


1863. 1866, he moved his family into a 

/ house at Sixth and Park. That 
home, occupied by family members 
until youngest daughter Gertrude 
Hulman died in 1967, was demol- 
ished in March 1968 to make way 
for apartments. 


A little more than two months 
later, Herman and Antonia cele- 
brated the birth of their first child, 
Maria. The arrival didn’t temper 
Herman’s devotion to the store, but, 
not long after Theodore married, he 
briefly left the family business to 
serve in the Indiana Home Guards. 


As the war ended, Herman had a 
more personal reason to celebrate the death of their daughter and 
— his first son, Anton, arrived. moved to 657 Ohio St., on “Mansion 
Theodore pom too; and, in Row.” } 


By the time Herman’s second 
son, Herman Jr., was born, in 1867, 
Herman and Antonia had mourned 


Date of birth unknown 
Date of death unknown 


Sophie Antonia Hulman 
Born Jan. 6, 1868 
Died July 8, 1936 


Maria Clara Loriette Hulman 
Born Aug. 4, 1875 
Died Dec. 20, 1877 


Joseph Franz Hulman 
Born Oct. 31, 1880 
Died-March 16, 1881 


Community Archives, Vigo County Public Library 


The Herman Hulman family home at 657 Ohio St. is pictured here circa 1907. 


As his sons toddled around the 
16 rooms, in and out of the four 
bathrooms and around the marble 
fireplace mantles, Herman had 
already taken steps into a more 
public realm. A devout Catholic, 
he’d volunteered in 1864 to head 
one of the committees planning a 
church at Ninth and Ohio, Markle 
says. He and Theodore and their 
families gathered in 1865 to dedi- 
cate the church. 


7 See Dynəsty, Page 4 
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The Hulman family business is pictured here at 23 N. 
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Business exacted toll; 
Herman mourns wife 


H. Hulman & Co. emerged from the Civil 
War more successful than ever and, in the 
next two decades, would embrace new ven- 
tures and exceed old goals. But expansion 
and diversification broke the health of one 
Hulman brother and severely strained that of 
another; the third brother preferred his 
prizewinning bees to business. 

Success brought expansion, including a 
storeroom addition and spice mill behind the 
store in 1869, according to the company histo- 
ry. Then Herman moved on to a merger with 
his closest competitor, R.S. Cox Jr., forming 
Hulman & Cox by July 1869. Such growth 
only seemed to spur Herman’s desire to diver- 
sify. In 1869, he bought the Alexander 
McGregor Distillery, which would become one 
of the nation’s biggest, according to Markle. 

By 1875, exhausted by overwork and look- 
ing forward to an extended trip to Europe, 
Herman sold the distillery. After returning, 
he repurchased a half-interest, keeping it 
until 1878, when he traded it to Benjamin G. 
Cox for Cox’s half-interest in the wholesale 
business, ending Hulman & Cox. 

Herman could never find enough products 


Dna pintig 


Community Archives, Vigo County Public Library 


Herman Hulman’s signature is shown 
here on a document dated March 21, 
1861. 


to sell; he even endorsed some, like Dr. Got- 
tlieb Fisk’s Bitters. He bought traincar loads 
of cigars, thousands of barrels of coal oil, 
installed telephones connecting the distillery 
and the wholesale business, was an original 
stockholder in the Terre Haute Telephone 
Exchange and invested in railroads, the tele- 
graph, water and sewage systems and gas 
and electric companies. 

One day, workers installing poles for his 
telegraphic fire alarm saw an older man run 
screaming at them, protesting the pole 
blocked the view of his shoe store, according 
to the company history. Though John 
Ludowici — the man who convinced Francis 
to come to Terre Haute — kept protesting, 
workers put up the pole. 

Not all Herman’s ventures succeeded. One 
— brooms — failed despite his purchase of a 
new factory in 1881; competition from Cincin- 
nati did it in. Such failures did not slow Her- 
man, but the strain of success broke Theodor- 
e’s health. He retired from the family busi- 
ness in 1879 on doctor’s orders to work 
outdoors. He turned to raising vegetables on 
a 756-acre farm the family would later sell 
the government for a vast federal peniten- 
tiary. 

Half-brother Diedrich left his grocery busi- 
nesses in Charleston, Ill., moving to North 
13th Street in Terre Haute between 1864 and 
1868 and becoming a beekeeper. Neighbors 
would often see the gentle, quiet man, nick- 
named “Uncle Diedrich,” tending his bees. 

And, in 1882, while Herman worked 
increasingly long days building his business 
empire, his wife tended to their sons. 

The boys were easy to tell apart. 

Anton, with straight, pale brown hair, was 
studious and reserved, happy to putter for 
hours building a playhouse or a boat. His 
younger brother Herman Jr., with wavy dark 
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hair and a ready grin, was gregarious, 
reserved and head-turning handsome. They 
loved baseball and bicycling. 

Antonia’s boys and her big house kept her 
busy, but she found herself preoccupied with 
the city’s lack of a hospital. Doctors would 
treat the ill at home or at the jail or county 
poorhouse. 

Frustrated, a young surgeon, Dr. L.J. 
Willien, persuaded Sister Rapheal and Sister 
Ambrosia of the Poor Sisters of St. Francis in 
Lafayette to become the hospital’s first nurs- 
es. But there still was no hospital, no house 
for the sisters, no funding. 

One day, Antonia mentioned the need to 
her husband. 

Following Willien’s recommendation, Her- 
man bought a vacant, two-story brick build- 
ing at Second and Mulberry streets, and St. 
Anthony Hospital — with space for 18 
patients and quarters for the nuns — opened 
Sept. 11, 1882. 

By this time, Antonia was ill, and the nuns 
began visiting her grand home to care for her. 
She died in April, leaving her heartbroken 
husband a request to expand the hospital. 
Less than a month later, Herman paid 
$30,000 for the vacant St. Agnes Academy, a 
60-room girls’ school at Sixth Street and Col- 
lege Avenue, and another $10,000 to convert 
it to a hospital. 

On Jan. 1, 1884, as St. Anthony’s Hospital 
— named in honor of Antonia — opened, the 
Terre Haute Daily Express called Herman “. . 
. a benefactor, a philanthropist, and greater 
still, a good samaritan.” The hospital had 
room for 81 patients; Herman and his family 
would continue to provide for it, including 
$80,000 in 1908 for a north wing. 

In 1974, St. Anthony’s Hospital became 
Regional Hospital when Hospital Corp. of 
America leased it from the Sisters of St. 
Francis. Regional abandoned it in October 
1979 for a $25 million facility on Terre 
Haute’s south side. 

Following Herman’s wishes, the old hospi- 
tal site reverted to his family when it ceased 
being a hospital. In December 1979, the Hul- 
mans donated the property to Ivy Tech for 
health-care training. But rehabilitating it 
appeared too costly, and Ivy Tech had it 
demolished and sold the property. A few 
things — among them the statue of St. 
Anthony — were salvaged before demolition 
in 1982. 

That statue now stands in a side entrance 
of Columbia Terre Haute Regional Hospital, 
which Columbia/HCA Healthcare Corp., the 
nation’s largest hospital chain, acquired in 
1995. 


The biggest project 
of Herman’s life 


Herman, whose son Anton became a junior 
partner in 1885, occasionally traveled to 
prime North American hunting and fishing 
spots or bowled or worked with his beloved 
horses and Irish Setters, Lit and Nanny S. 

But his business was his life. 

His plans to take Herman Jr. into the fam- 
ily business were canceled when his name- 
sake eloped to Cincinnati in March 1887 with 
his 18-year-old sweetheart. Though his son 
eventually returned to Terre Haute, his role 
in the family business — mostly public rela- 
tions until he died in 1922 — was never what 
Herman hoped. 

A bigger blow came later that month, 
when Herman received word his mother died. 
She was the reason he left home in the first 
place, Herman would later tell his niece 
Anna, according to the company history. 

“The only way I felt I could help Mother 
was in a larger field. So, I left my home I 
dearly loved and came to America. When I 
was leaving her, I promised myself that from 
each dollar I made, she would get at least a 
dime of it. And I never forgot that promise.” 

His mother’s death and his sons’ marriages 


t 


Photo courtesy of Community Archives, Vigo County Public Library 


Fifth St. in Terre Haute circa 1860s. 


— Anton had wed Mary Bannister, a sales- 
man’s daughter — were prelude for Herman 
to the biggest project of his life: his company’s 
new building. 

The project obsessed him, leaving him 
alternating between working himself sick and 
staying home on doctor’s orders. But the 
building at Fifth and Wabash was bursting. 

He had started looking for a site in 1888 
and officially found one with the laying of a 
cornerstone at Ninth and Wabash, the site of 
the Pig and Whistle tavern, in 1892. 

“It was easy enough to plan the exterior, 
but to plan the interior and arrange the 
machinery and different departments from 
cellar to dome was a mental tax with which I 
never again want to be burdened,” Herman 
would recall. 

“We would start the building on paper; 
would complete one, two, three and often four 
stories when we would collide with some 
obstacle in the arrangement which would 
necessitate throwing away those plans and 
commencing anew.” 


Community Archives, Vigo County Public Library 


Francis Hulman’s signature is shown here 
on a document dated Nov. 26, 1853. 


More than 5,000 attended the grand open- 
ing Sept. 28, 1893, honoring the red brick 
Romanesque Revival-style building. Inside, 
Hulman & Co. employees clad in white greet- 
ed visitors and the salesroom offered samples 
of the firm’s products. Floor-by-floor in the 
main building, they saw the company’s stock, 
its offices and departments. They saw a five- 
story spice and coffee mill north of the main 
building and the six-story building designed 
for the liquor trade to its north. 

As dark descended, someone flipped a 
switch and the huge sign above the main door 
glowed in electric lights: “GRAND OPENING 
— H. HULMAN & COMPANY.” Later, fire- 
works exploded above Ninth and Wabash as 
the crowd rumbled and honored guests 
walked to a banquet Terre Haute House 
owner Charles Bauer coordinated. 


At the banquet, the man who would co- 
found the American Socialist Party less than 
10 years later took the podium to laud the 
city’s ultimate monument to capitalism. As 
Eugene V. Debs, tall and angular, scanned 
the glittering crowd under the tent at Sev- 
enth and Cherry streets, he saw not only Her- 
man Hulman the avowed businessman — 
whose firm’s capital had grown from a couple 
thousand dollars to $1 million — but also 
Herman Hulman his good friend. 

Debs’ parents knew Herman through their 
grocery store at 11th and Wabash; his father, 
from France, shared Herman’s interest in 
hunting. Their son joined Hulman & Cox’s 
receiving department in November 1874. He 
left after voters elected him city clerk in 
1879. 


Although his fervent beliefs in more equal 
distribution of wealth later made him the 
Socialist nominee for president, Debs never 
forgot his friend Herman. 


“I know the years are speeding on and that 
his gray hairs tell, in mournful numbers, that 
the last milestone in the journey is not far 
away and that though riches has come to him 
as a reward of business sagacity, thrift, per- 
severance and indomitable will, they have not 
obscured his name, which is better than rich- 
es and will glow in the memories of men 
when the great business building, the comple- 
tion of which we commemorate tonight, has 
been leveled by the gnawing tooth of time,” 
Debs said. 
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“In closing .. . I take great satisfaction in 
congratulating our eminent citizen, Mr. Her- 
man Hulman, upon the gratifying success 
that has crowned his life work as a merchant 
in Terre Haute. He stands today on the very 
summit of success...” 


Herman’s legacy 
includes grandson 


While his death was nearly two decades 
away, Herman Hulman’s most important 
accomplishments were behind him; now he 
reveled in his stature as Terre Haute’s 
“Grand Old Man.” 

“I could make more money, perhaps, in 
other cities,” he said. “But I love Terre Haute 
and have worked for years to push her to the 
front rank, and I will continue to work and 
will never give up until that object is accom- 
plished.” 


He saw the passing of Diedrich in 1896 
and Theodore in 1903 and saw his sons 
become more involved in the family business. 
He became involved in another St. Benedict’s 
Church building committee, this time as 
chairman. By dedication in 1899, a local 
newspaper estimated, he financed half its 
more than $100,000 construction. 


Herman’s beloved company reached fur- 
ther and further outside Indiana, into Ken- 
tucky and deep into Illinois; it employed at 
least 50 traveling salesmen and more than 
100 others. Booming business strained even 
the new buildings at Ninth and Wabash, so 
the company added branches in Mattoon, Ill., 
and Paris, Ill., built a four-story structure in 
Evansville in 1905 and purchased a whole- 
sale grocery in Brazil in 1912. 


Herman filed reams of lawsuits against 
delinquent customers and served as a direc- 
tor of McKeen National Bank, founded by 
good friend William Riley McKeen, and the 
U.S. Trust Co., both of which would later 
become part of Terre Haute First National 
Bank. 


As his company continued to expand, Her- 
man set up a partnership with his sons and 
retired. Still he appeared in his office daily to 
talk to friends, read mail and roam the build- 
ing. Every day, too, he visited his wife’s 
grave. 

Every evening — even the one before he 
died, on July 4, 1913 —Herman would walk 
home with Will Kadel, whom he had hired 
one summery Saturday afternoon in 1884. A 
boy, Kadel went to the company to find Anton 
to pitch a baseball game; instead, Herman 
hired him to help with inventory. 


Since his wife’s death, Herman had seen 
his sons marry. He also had seen Anton’s 
marriage with Mary Bannister Hulman end 
in divorce in August 1898. The reasons for 
the divorce, which Anton sought, have disap- 
peared from official court history. 


The file, one of thousands in the Vigo 
County Courthouse attic, contains only two 
folded papers. One notes Mary’s denials to 
every allegation in Anton’s filing. 

The divorce surely troubled Herman, as 
devoutly Catholic as ever. 


Less than two years later, though, Anton 
remarried, to Grace Ada Smith. She was the 
daughter of Henry Smith — a coal miner who 
came to the United States from Wales as a 9- 
year-old — and younger sister of Robert John 
Smith, who founded Deep Vein Coal Co. in 
1903. 


With the marriage came an event that 
drastically changed Herman’s personality 
and would, in coming years, change his fami- 
ly, his company and his city. 

His usually stern face would melt into a 
smile, and his solemn, reserved personality 
would dissolve into unabashed pride as he 
reached for his grandson, Anton Hulman Jr., 
born Feb. 11, 1901. 
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